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makers of Butterfinger, Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat, Dip candy bars, Saf:T-Pops, Fruit Drops, Mints aad Gum 

















by MARJORIE VETTER 


EN LADY JANE GREY. By MARGUERITE 
Vance. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
$2.75. For four hundred years, Lady Jane 
Grey—beautiful, accomplished, forever young 
—has captured the imagination and stirred 
the sympathy of passing generations. You 
probably know the broad outlines of her 
story; how as a pawn in the glittering 
schemes for power of her parents and others 
high in English court circles, she was forced 
to wed at sixteen the youngest son of the 
hated Duke of Northumberland, proclaimed 
Queen of England, imprisoned in the Tower 
of London, and beheaded for treason at 
seventeen. This is her story, beautifully and 
tenderly told by the author of “Marie Antoi- 
nette, Daughter of an Empress” which so 
delighted readers of THe AMERICAN GIRL 
when a portion of the book appeared in the 
magazine. “Aside from imagined conversa- 
tions which seemed entirely in keeping with 
known situations,” says Mrs. Vance, “I took 
no liberties with accepted fact.” And how 
skillfully, how tenderly she has handled 
these facts to give this unforgettable picture 
of the lonely, sensitive girl with her great 
fear of the Crown, her keen insight and quick 
intelligence, her capacity for love and loy- 
alty, her appreciation of beauty and truth, 
her fragile beauty and courageous spirit. The 
rich background of the court of Henry VIII 
and the exciting period of the Reformation in 
which Lady Jane moves with such appealing 
grace and dignity is vivid and arresting. Lady 
Jane and her time will always have a spe- 
cial significance for readers of this book. 


(ae) MILESTONE. By EstHer Evisabetu 

Cartson. Abelard Press, $2.50. Janet 
Lee, driving her father’s car by special per- 
mission, the only junior in the graduation- 
party group of seniors, singled out for at- 
tention by the handsomest, smoothest boy 
of all, had never been so deliriously happy. 
And then in a split second it happened—the 
accident that sent Janet into court and sen- 
tenced her to a summer of hard work at a 
mountain guesthouse, earning the money to 
pay for the damage she had caused instead 
of enjoying swimming, sailing, and fun with 
her crowd at Cape Cod, her family’s summer 
home. Janet, exiled from family and friends, 
working instead of playing, burdened with 
the secret shame of “being before the court,” 
expected to hate everybody and everything. 
In her first misery she got off on the wrong 
foot with an attractive boy and was easy 
prey to the baiting of a jealous fellow worker. 
But in - of her speed childishness Janet 
was made of the right stuff. She faced up to 
the problems of the summer handsomely and 
managed to have an exciting and satisfying 
time in spite of many vexations and worries. 
At the end of the summer her maturity and 
changed outlook made her as amazed and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Her grades are tops today. 

, She sets the ‘“‘Magic”’ Margin 

“Click! Click!” the easy way! 
“*Magic”’ Margin, a Royal exclusive, 
sets left and right margins auto- 
























matically. 


Mom’s Adult Education 
Would not get off the ground, 
Except for Royal’s High-Speed Action. 
She’s glad that it’s around! 
High-Speed Key Action 
frees your mind to think, 
helps cut down typing errors, 


Pop often flies to Frisco 
And works hard on the plane; 

He’s proud of Royal’s Carrying Case— 
It’s luggage of which he’s vain! 


Contour case automatically centers 
carriage when closed. Looks like airplane luggage. 


See your local Royal Portable dealer 
today! Terms as low as $1.25 a week. 
Ask about trade-in allowances. 
Royals come in two colors, Gray or 










Royal Tan. 


Everybody in the family 
needs and uses a 


RYA 


World’s No. 1 Portable 


The easiest-writing portable ever built 


**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 
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Wart a wonderfal new shrit on sewing? Ask Dad fer. 


The Amazing New Shritneedle SINGER 





Familiar “straight-needle” SINGER. 
Smooth-stitching and dependable as only a 
SINGER can be. Available in Queen Anne 
Cabinet (above) and many other lovely styles 
—in a range of prices to suit any Santa. 





New Spinet Cabinet. Revo- 
lutionary. Leaf opens at an 
angle, so you can sit more com- 
fortably, see better. And 





wouldn’t it look stunning in 
yourroom? (Available in Queen 
Anne, desk model—other pop- 
ular styles, too.) 


The FEATHERWEIGHT* Portable. 
Another famous “straight-needle” SINGER. 
Weighs only 11 pounds; does work of a full- 
size model. Sews forward and back. Comes 
in “luggage” case. Perfect for home, travel. 


products only through SINGER SEWING CEN- 

TERS, identified by the Red “S” Trade Mark on 
the window, and listed in your phone directory only 
under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


More than 1200 SINGER SEWING CENTERS coast 
to coast... more than 4000 SINGER service cars al- 
ways ready to bring SINGER service to your door. 


SINGER ’ SG * Don’t be misled. SINGER sells and services its 


ELL DAD about it—this terrific sew- 
Tine machine with a needle that slants 
toward you instead of being straight up 
and down! Makes it so easy to “feed” 
all types of fabric . . . you'll Jove sewing 
your own clothes. 


And look! It’s a portable, too! You 
lift the machine out of the cabinet, carry 
it anywhere! Made of die-cast aluminum 
so it’s lightweight, sturdy . . . and the 
base is completely enclosed. 


Take Mother to your near-by SINGER 
SEWING CENTER and show her the 
patented slant-needle SINGER, in tradi- 
tional black or new soft beige. It’s the 
only sewing machine with all these other 
smooth-sewing features, too! 


@ Wide-range speed control—sew slower, or 
faster, than with any other machine! 

@ Starts at a touch; leaves both hands free. 

@ Both knee and foot control. An exclusive! 

@ Seam-width guides on the throat plate. 

@ Drop feed for darning, decorative stitching. 

@ Flexible spool pins; won't snap or break. 

@ Simplified threading; quickest, easiest ever! 

@ Automatic bobbin winder. 

@ Sews forward or back at flick of a lever. 

@ Easy stitch-regulator, from fine to basting. 





What to give for Christmas? 
Stop in at your Singer Sewing Center 


You'll find bright sewing baskets in sea grass, 
chintz, or plastic; darning and mending kits; 
tape measures and pincushions; scissors sets. 

SINGER has gifts for every woman on your 
list. Little gifts for 59¢ to important gifts for 
$15! Make your gift-shopping a cinch this 
year—bring your list into your near-by 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU 


®A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Copyright, U.S.A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Ali rights reserved for all countries, 


The new SINGER available in the United States only. 
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N December 8 the grand ballroom of 

the Waldorf-Astoria in New York will 
be turned into a mammoth kitchen. In- 
stead of dancing couples and _tables-for- 
two, there will be a roomful of cooks busily 
working over 100 electric ranges in the 
Fourth Grand National Bake-off sponsored 
by Pillsbury Mills. 

Twenty of the 100 contestants, chosen 
on the basis of submitted recipes, will be 
teen-agers competing in the junior division. 
But there’s nothing “‘junior-size” about 
the prizes they ll win—$3000 and a G-E 
automatic dishwasher for first place; $2000 
and $1000 for second and third. Win or 
lose, however, each young cook will go 
home with a $100 cash award, the G-E 
Stratoliner range and G-E mixer used in 
the contest, and many exciting memories. 














T wasn’t too long ago that people were 

quite content to peer at eight-inch TV 
screens. But as larger picture tubes were 
developed, viewers could stop squinting 
at tiny screens and relax as they watched 
TV programs coming in large and clear. 
Recently General Electric engineers un- 
veiled the biggest tube they've made so 
far—a 27-incher with an aluminized back- 
ing for added brightness. Production is 
under way at the Company’s Electronics 
Park plant in Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Food, TV, and Weather 
are in the G-E News... 


\N has learned quite a few things 

about the weather and the possibility 
of controlling it since the day in 1946 
when a General Electric scientist dropped 
dry ice into a cloud and produced the first 
man-made snow. Weather experts know 
how, under certain conditions, to make it 
rain, and there is evidence that their 
operations can set up patterns and se- 
quences of rainfall across the continent. 
And they’re not through yet. A new proj- 
ect is a one-year study of long-distance 
weather movements and cloud physics 
which G-E weather men will carry out for 


the Office of Naval Research. 


Go can put yous confllonce in 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“There you are! I wouldn’t wear them to a dogfight, but I am supposed to be ecstatic!” 


RS. BENNETT, lining a suit box 
with green-and-red tissue paper, 


by MARJORIE B. PARADIS 


Illustrations by Dick Bauer 


The Christmas spirit scores 
a smashing victory 


over a selfish, “give-me’”’ girl 
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called, “Adele, Midge, I’m 
packing for Bridie. Bring your things.” 
Bridie had been the Bennett cleaning 
woman for many years before and since 
her marriage, but after her husband’s 
death she had moved to Jersey City with 
her four daughters. Each Christmas Mrs. 
Bennett sent her a box of discarded 
clothes, tucking in new gifts for the 
family. 

Now she folded her offering, two 
crepe blouses and a black dress, all fresh 
from the cleaners. Midge, the younger of 
her daughters, tall for her fifteen years, 





brought in a navy-blue sweater, a match- 
ing skirt, and a ruby dress. 

“Not that dress, Midge!” her mother 
demurred, looking up into her daugh- 
ter’s clear gray eyes. “It is so becoming.” 

“IT know, Mother, but I have to 
breathe.” They laughed together and 
Midge shook back her russet hair and 
helped fold her contribution. 

“Adele,” Mrs. Bennett called again, 
when Midge’s donation was packed. 

“In a sec, Muth.” Good as her word, 
Adele appeared promptly, only her blue 
eyes and golden curls visible above her 
load. Though she was two years older 
than Midge and a college freshman, she 
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Midge found it difficult to keep her resolution 


looked younger than her prep-school 
sister. 

“Why, Adele! Are you planning to 
clothe yourself in fig leaves?” protested 
Mrs. Bennett. 

“Oh, Mother, really they're simply 
impossible. I can’t wear them, so why 
should I be stingy?” 

“For the simple reason tuat your fa- 
ther’s expenses are heavy. And now the 
water heater has given out, and we'll 
have to have a new one.” 


“Oh, dear, I wish our money didn’t 
always have to go for unimportant 
things like roofs and furnaces,” Adele 


wailed. 

Mrs. Bennett sorted the armful of 
clothes and selected a tweed suit, a silk 
dress, and two blouses. “I'll send these; 
you've had them two years.” She packed 
the garments quickly and turned back 
to her daughters. “See what I bought 
for Bridie. I couldn’t resist it, but now 
I'm wondering if it’s too gay.” She held 
up a bright-red shoulder bag. “Maybe 
I'd better give it to one of the older girls. 
You made mittens for the two little 
girls, didn’t you, Midge?” 

Midge nodded. 

“And what have you for the big girls, 
Adele?” 








to be kind to the crotchety old lady 





Adele hesitated. “I have a_ bracelet 
for one, and I might mend that string 
of pearls—” 

“Old, busted pearls—you 
generous, Del,” said Midge. 

“You didn’t expect me to go to Tif- 
fany’s, did you?” Adele rolled her blue 
eyes thoughtfully. “I know what—I'll 
pass on Aunt Ella’s present. Sight 
unseen, I know I shan’t want it.” 

“Del, you can’t do that!” objected her 
mother. 

“Why not? Aunt Ella’s presents are 
never any good. Remember the year she 
embroidered the flannel petticoats for 
us, Midge?” 

Both girls laughed. 

“That's not the Christmas spirit,” Mrs. 
Bennett scolded. “Remember, Aunt Ella 
is your father’s aunt, and she’s very old. 
Over eighty!” 

“Old and mean. Last year, galoshes!” 

“They weren't as bad as the outing- 
flannel nightgowns.” 

“Really, children,” Mrs. Bennett shook 
her head, “it isn’t kind to make fun of 
Aunt Ella’s presents.” 

“Thank heavens she doesn’t come for 
Christmas dinner any more,” said Adele. 
“That smell of wintergreen used to spoil 
my meal. I know where her package is. 


sure are 








I'll get it. It won't take a moment.” 

“I wish you wouldn't,” sighed Mrs. 
Bennett. 

“Why not? Can't I do what I like with 
my own present?” Adele skipped down 
the stairs and was back in a moment 
with a package addressed in a wavering 
hand. “She insured it! Imagine anyone 
stealing Aunt Ella’s gifts!” 

Four long, narrow boxes tumbled out, 
wrapped clumsily in white tissue, tied 
with gray wool. On each was penciled 
a name. 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Adele. “Of 
course Dad’s is the usual, but are we 
all getting neckties?” 

“Gosh, Del, you really shouldn't open 
it before Christmas,” protested Midge. 
“Why do you let her, Mother?” 

“She knows how I feel,” Mrs. Bennett 
answered coldly. 

“It isn’t as if Aunt Ella were poor,” 
argued Adele, breaking the wool. “She's 
our only rich relative. She could _per- 
fectly well give me those dreamy skates 
with white shoes. What would eighteen 
dollars be to her?” 

“Wouldn't it be exciting if she did 
give us big presents like that!” Midge 
clicked her tongue. “I'd ask for that 


second-hand _ twenty-dollar typewriter!” 
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“Girls! I’m ashamed to have such 
mercenary daughters.” 

Adele ripped off the paper, and a pair 
of substantial green-cotton gloves slipped 
out. She held them up in scorn. 

“There you are! I wouldn't wear them 
to a dogfight, but I'm supposed to be 
ecstatic! Hold everything—there’s some- 
thing inside!” She drew out a cardboard 
folder, saw that it was only washing 
directions, and poked it back in disgust. 
“For a dizzy second I thought she might 
have weakened. Take them, Mother. 
They'll be wonderful for Bridie.” 

“Maybe they would be more sensible 
than the bag,” admitted Mrs. Bennett. 

“If you insist, Adele, you can give them 
to her, and I'll mark the purse for Gloria. 
But remember, I don’t approve.” 

The morning before Christmas the 
girls had the tree decorated and were 
poking pine branches behind pictures, 
hanging them from nails left from for- 
mer years, when the telegram arrived. 
Midge answered the bell and_ stood, 
wide-eyed, frightened, staring at the yel- 
low envelope the boy offered her. Tele- 
grams came seldom to the Bennetts and 
were usually the harbingers of bad news. 

“Where’s it from?” she asked. 

“Philadelphia, I think.” 
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“Philadelphia! Aunt Ella! Dead. She 
must be dead.” How awful to have a 
member of the family, even one so old 
and eccentric, die the day before Christ- 
mas—especially after the way she and 
Adele had acted. Midge’s heart was 
pinched by the memory of old Aunt 
Ella—tall, thin, with sharp features and 
a sharper tongue. Maybe anyone might 
become like that, living alone with that 
mousy companion, Miss Simpson—little 
Miss Simpson who had come with Aunt 
Ella on her last visit and never said a 
word. Once, more than fifty years ago, 
Aunt Ella had had a baby. Perhaps if 
he had lived she might have been 
different. 

As Midge signed her name she re- 
membered how she had always avoided 
sitting next to Aunt Ella for Christmas 
dinner, preferring Aunt Grace who al- 
ways smelled like lilies of the valley. 
Cruel, that’s what she had been. And 
now it was too late. 

Slowly she carried the telegram to 
the kitchen, thinking of the time she had 
visited Aunt Ella in her big brick house. 
Poor Aunt Ella, she had tried to be nice; 
she had taken Midge for a ride in the 
surrcy. It must have hurt her feelings 
when Midge became so homesick she 
had to return ahead of schedule. 

This would spoil her mother’s Christ- 
mas, too. But one thing, her mother had 
nothing about which to reproach herself. 
She had always been kind to Aunt Ella. 
Her father might feel badly. He might 
remember the unkind things he had said 
in his impatience with his crotchety, 
penny-pinching aunt. 

“Who was it, Midge?” Mrs. Bennett 
went on rolling dough for mince pies. 

“A telegram, Mother—from Philadel- 
phia.” 

“Oh, Midge!” Mrs. Bennett’s tone 
expressed her fear. “Read it, will you. 
Poor thing, there alone with Miss 
Simpson.” 

Midge slit the envelope and pulled 
out the yellow sheet. One word—DIED— 
stood out. She saw Aunt Ella lying in 
her coffin no stiffer than she had Leen in 
life. Forcing her eyes back to the 
message she read aloud. 


MISS SIMPSON DIED LAST WEEK WILL 
ARRIVE CHRISTMAS ONE O'CLOCK 


“Well!” gasped Mrs. Bennett. “Poor 
Miss Simpson. But it’s not as bad as I 
imagined.” 

Midge set the message on the table 
and went out in the hall to blink back 
tears of relief. 

“Hi, there, Midge, are you going to 
leave me to do all the work?” called 
Adele. 

Midge returned to the living room, a 
smile on her lips, her eyes shining. 

“The most wonderful thing, Del! Oh, 
it’s sad in a way, too. A telegram from 
Aunt Ella. Poor old Simpson’s dead, and 
Aunt Ella’s coming tomorrow for 
dinner.” 

“Wonderful!” The word exploded like 


a bullet. “What’s wonderful about that?” 
“Oh, I don’t know. I thought when I 
first saw the telegram that Aunt Ella 
was dead. Now it seems nice and 
Christmasy to have her here.” 

“But what about me?” 

“What about you?” Midge climbed on 
the ladder with a branch of pine. 

“Have you forgotten? The gloves.” 

“Oh, golly! Del, isn’t that awful!” 

“Maybe we can open our presents 
before dinner,” suggested Adele. 

Mrs. Bennett, suddenly worried by 
the same problem, came to the door. 

“Adele, what about those gloves? You 
never should have given them away. 
Never. Aunt Ella will be terribly hurt.” 

“Could we pretend my box was lost?” 

“Certainly not.” 

Adele’s suggestion that they open 
their presents before their dinner guests 
came was promptly dismissed. 

“It’s too bad, it really is.” Mrs. Ben- 
nett brushed back a loose curl and left 
a smudge of flour. “I wouldn’t hurt her 
for anything.” 

“Here's an idea.” Midge jumped down 
from her perch. “Adele and I always get 
the same things. I'll lend Del one of my 
gloves. We'll find a box and some gray 
wool to tie it with.” 

“You blessed child! See what you can 
do. Aunt Ella must never know. When 
you finish here, come help me with the 
guest room.” 

“Oh, isn’t it too, too divine Aunt Ella’s 
coming,” jeered Adele. 


Christmas at the Bennetts” 
started with waffles for breakfast. Then 
there were the stockings to open. That 
confusion cleared away, they all worked 
at top speed. The girls made the beds, 
Mr. Bennett opened the tabie to its full 
length and got down the best dishes, 
while Mrs. Bennett buzzed about the 
kitchen and the girls set the table. 

“I bought only ten place cards, so 
don’t give me any,” Mrs. Bennett called 
to Adele, who could print beautifully 
“And, Peter, will you fit the red candles 
in the silver holders?” 

She joined them in a few minutes, 
with a bow! of fruit for a centerpiece. 

“Where do we put Aunt Ella?” asked 
Adele, arranging the Santa Claus place 
cards. “Next to Dad? She’s his relation.” 

“Sure, sure, to my right. I'm just a 
chip off the old flint,” he sighed. 

“And I'll sit on her other side,” offered 
Midge generously, remembering yester- 
day’s remorse. 

“My, how time flies,” gasped Mrs. 
Bennett. “She said she’d be here by one.” 

“You can set your clock by her ar- 
rival,” affirmed Mr. Bennett, refitting a 
candle that had fallen. “She didn’t ask 
me to meet her at the subway so she 
must be loosening up enough to take a 
taxi.” 

“Peter, please!’ 

“This may be her last visit, Dad. Don’t 
you think we ought to go out of our way 
(Continued on page 42) 
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by ELIZABETH G. SEIBERT 


THE Srory So Far 

Pretty, gay Co-Co—who has a burning de- 
sire to be a landscape architect and all plans 
made to go away to school—comes smack 
up against the unpleasant fact that family 
finances will not permit college, at least this 
year. She will miss dates with wealthy, lord- 
ly Tuck who will be going to a college near 
Winthrop, the one Co-Co had planned to 
attend, She has snubbed serious, kind Wes, 
her mother’s yardman, and she pities him a 
little, thinking he will be stuck here in the 
jungly Florida bayou country, but she is 
amazed to learn that he, too, is going away 
to college. Her only hope is to unearth a 
cache of long-buried Spanish gold about 
which Tuck brings her a fresh clue. Although 
it is scary, Co-Co, bearing gifts, visits Indian 
Mary, the old Seminole woman who repels 
and frightens her. She shares Mary's meal 
and is shown an old gold coin and an ancient 
Indian grave. 


PART TWO-—CONCLUSION 


HAT NIGHT Tuck came over so early 

that Courtney was still finishing up 

the dinner dishes. Because Tuck 
wasn't the sort of person you could let 
catch you up to your elbows in dishwater, 
she asked her mother to let him in and 
then listened uneasily to their voices as 
she smoothed her hair and put lotion on 
her hands. Aside from the fact that Moms 
wouldn't be enthusiastic about her prow- 
ling around in the snaky old jungle at 
night, Moms, with Pops away, was bound 
to be extra particular about the leave- 
Indian-Mary-in-peace business. “But we'll 
be careful, awfully careful,” said Court- 
ney to herself. “After all, Indian Mary 
herself took me to the old grave.” 

But apparently the secret was safe, for 
out on the porch Moms said only, “Don't 
be too late, Co-Co,” and turned on the 
news. Courtney felt a guilty pang as she 
followed Tuck to the jeep. 

By the time the moon was up, they 
were in the jungle. Tuck had two spades, 
a lantern, and a flashlight, and Courtney 
carried a hatchet and the heavy iron 
spike that Wes used to drill holes for 
fertilizer. Tuck kept kidding about their 
adventure, but Courtney could feel his 
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eagerness beneath the teasing, and al- 
though she answered him lightly, her 
heart was pounding. If they found even 
a few hundred dollars’ worth of stuff, 
would start her off at Winthrop. ~ 
there she would earn a scholarship and 
with some student service—oh, she would 
manage to stay all right! 

The moon had gone behind clouds 
when, panting and mosquito-bitten, they 
came out on the bayou shore and dimly 
made out Indian Mary’s shack. To Court- 
ney’s surprise there was a faint flickering 
light, and then in the silence of the jungle 
came the sound of the old woman’s shat- 
tering cough. A wave of compassion 
swept over Courtney at the thought of 
illness in the midst of such poverty and 
loneliness. Then, “Go on,” she said firmly, 
and gave Tuck a little push. 

The distance seemed much greater at 
night without a guide. In spite of her 
precaution of the day before, Courtney 
missed the point where Indian Mary had 
turned inland, and they had to retrace 
their steps. Finally Courtney identified 
the little point where the day before the 
blue heron had taken off, and they made 
their way cautiously through the under- 
brush to higher ground. 

Once they stopped with quick, in- 
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drawn breath as a possum scooted off in- 
to the darkness. Again they started as a 
hunting owl almost brushed their faces 
with its wings. 

“Watch out for snakes,” Courtney 
warned again, and then they each sup- 
pressed a nervous laugh, for even with 
moonlight and flashlight the thick un- 
derbrush made watching out impossible. 

Then the cloud-pursued moon was 
caught and enveloped, and they were in 
steamy, rustling darkness which the flash- 
light’s beam hardly penetrated. 

“We might just as well be hunting a 
flea on a stack of black cats,” said Tuck. 
“What makes you think you're on the 
right track? I move we call it a night.” 

But Courtney pushed on. How could 
she go back and pop tamely into bed 
without knowing what was in that mound 
when her fate—her whole life—hung in 
the balance? Treasure—enough to start 
her off to school—or dull despair and the 
end of her hopes. 

They toiled on, batting at the mos- 
quitoes, perspiring, flaring the flash ahead, 
and then going forward with cautious 
steps. Then, suddenly, the flashlight’s 
beam picked out the great live oak, “and 
at the same moment the moon illumi- 
nated the little rise beneath. 
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Courtney felt her knees tremble with 
excitement as Tuck, without a word, took 
the hatchet from her and began to hack 
at the scrub that crowned the mound. In 
a moment they were both digging madly. 

“There won't be a thing.” Courtney 
spoke in a whisper, somehow feeling that 
her words might increase the possibility 
of finding something. 

“Two crazy people,” agreed Tuck, but 
Courtney saw the flush on his cheeks 
and knew his deep breathing didn’t come 
solely from the exercise of digging. 

The moon went under again, and Tuck 
lighted the lantern. 

“You hold it while I dig some more,” 
he said. “Seems to me we must be almost 
through to China.” 

But as Courtney held the lantern over 
the hole she saw nothing but more sand 
at the bottom of the deep excavation. 

“Plenty of nothing,” said Tuck with a 
sigh. Courtney set down the lantern on 
the hole’s edge, and, climbing down, 
gave a disgusted push on her spade with 
small, sneaker-clad foot. She felt 
tired and deflated, and when the spade 
met something hard, she thought it was 
a conch shell. But at the second thrust 
there was a sound of metal striking metal. 

“Tuck, I've hit something!” she burst 
out, and Tuck began again to dig. 

“Hold the lantern and let me dig,” he 
commanded tensely, and even as Court- 
ney reached out for the light, Tuck tossed 
out a piece of rusty metal to which clung 
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strips of almost unrecognizable leather. 

Splinters of decaying wood, more iron, 
and then, as the moon shown whitely into 
the hole, Tuck’s spade uncovered a 
mouldering leather boot just where Court- 
ney's own foot had been resting. She re- 
coiled sharply as another thrust of the 
spade revealed a round skull and, held 
together by bits of cloth and leather, 
arm bones, and the hollow rib cage of a 
skeleton. 

Wordlessly Tuck leaped from the hole, 
and at Courtney’s cry seized her hand 
and helped her scramble out after him. 

“Looks like we disturbed someone 
who's been here a long time,” said Tuck, 
in a voice several notes higher than usual. 
He turned the metal plate over, and they 
both stared at it in the moonlight. 

“Some kind of armor,” said Tuck. 

“A Spanish breastplate. Just like in the 
picture of De Soto's landing,” gasped 
Courtney, and even the gruesomeness of 
the find could not prevent a wild hope 
springing up anew. Indian Mary had 
been right! It was a Spanish grave and, 
as Courtney recalled how Mary had said, 
“You good girl,” she felt sure that in 
pointing out the mound the old woman 
had been trying to show her good will. 

“Oh, Tuck, if you would just sort of 
—well, move what’s there, I'll come down 
again and help dig some more,” she said. 

But Tuck was already at work digging 
like a terrier and (it flashed upon Court- 
ney and was as quickly dismissed as dis- 


‘ourtney held the lantern over the hole, she saw 
nothing but more sand in the deep excavation 








loyal and hypercritical) with little more 
reverence for the poor bones than a terricr 
would have had. Now Tuck abandoned 
all pretense of skepticism. 

“This is it!” he said and, ceasing his 
feverish digging momentarily, gave Court- 
ney a quick, compelling look. “Share and 
share alike,” he added. 

“Of course, Tuck,” she answered, and 
tried to keep the tremble out of her voice. 

For some time he dug in silence. 
More splinters of wood, some unrecogniz- 
able pieces of metal, and then a solid 
bottom of sand, oozy with ground water. 
Finally Tuck laid down his shovel on the 
hole’s edge and vaulted out. 

“That’s the story,” he said disgustedly. 
“Just bones and these old pieces of 
armor.” He picked up the rusted cuirass. 
“I'm going to take this along. Want a 
bone or two?” As Courtney shuddered 
and put her hands behind her back, he 
continued, “Your Indian pal was kidding 
you. If there were anything valuable here, 
she'd have had it out herself long ago.” 

“She didn’t know I was after anything 
valuable, Tuck,” Courtney defended. “All 
I asked her about was the old Spanish 
boat. And after we saw that, she showed 
me the mound. She meant to be friendly,” 
she added shortly, “even if it is sort of 
gruesome.” 

Without a word she helped Tuck shovel 

(Continued on page 31) 









































Each year the beautiful Hanukkah festival 
recreates the story of courageous 


Judah and the glory of a wondrous miracle 


Drawing by Mae Shepard 


by JOAN PORTER 


HE WINDS BLOW soft and tropical over the green hills of Judea 

where once, long ago, the Temple of Jerusalem stood in 

splendor on a rocky crest. Now, deep under the soil of cen- 
turies, under the crooked, cobbled streets and ancient bazaars of th 
section called the “Old City” in Jerusalem, the ruins lie crumbled 
and invisible. Only one fragment, the famous Wailing Wall, remains 
of this once mighty symbol of the Kingdom of Israel. But the 
Temple and its significance are kept alive still in the rich literature 
and traditions of the people. In particular the memory of the Temple 
is constantly refreshed in the minds and hearts of the members of 
the Jewish faith through the yearly celebration of Hanukkah, the 
Feast of Lights. 

How Hanukkah came into being is the story of a candelabrum and 
a king; of ringing protest against oppression and a memorable family 
called the Maccabees; and lastly, of one small, but much-beloved, 
legendary miracle. 

Properly, this history begins over two thousand years ago when, 
shrewd, adventuring Alexander the Great came conquering from his 
Grecian Isles, bringing for the first time to ancient Israel all the 
spirited culture of the Greeks. Little by little Greek ways and ideas 
took hold among the Jews, both rich and poor, until only the most 
pious held fast, down through the years, to the way of life of their 
forefathers. Believing that this new Greek influence called Hellenism 
might some day destroy the very foundations of their religion, the 
faithful drew apart from their countrymen and continued to live 
according to their cherished Law. The sound of their voices mur- 
muring their fears and warnings were all but lost among the many 
who adopted Greek names, enjoyed Greek games and entertain- 
ments, spoke the language, and became Greek in every manner save 
in their religion. What was the harm, these converts to Hellenism 
reasoned, in accepting this delightful way of life as long as it did 
not in any way deprive them of the faith of Israel? 

Then, one winter day, without warning, the blow fell, bringing to 
reality the fears of the faithful. The year was 167 B. c., and the “mad 
king,” Antiochus IV of Syria, now ruled over Israel. Ambitious, 
bloodthirsty Antiochus, set on making the nation wholly Greek in 
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thought and custom, issued this order: Hence- 
forth the Temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem 
would be a shrine to the Greek god, Zeus. On 
pain of death the Jews were also forbidden 
the observance of the Sabbath, the dietary 
laws, all forms of worship. The Temple itself 
was robbed of precious ornaments, stripped of 
its hangings, and defiled in the name of the 
pagan god. 

Thereafter Syrian soldiers rode boldly 
through the countryside to enforce the orders 
of their king, for the edict included every 
house of worship in the land, no matter how 
small. Yet, even this bitter policy did not ap- 
pear to affect the strongly Hellenistic 
who could not seem to recognize the threats 
to their existence. But the truly religious, re- 
fusing to obey the command, fled to the wil- 
derness and the hills, and there, forming piti- 
fully small, ill-organized, and ill-armed guer- 
rilla bands, they began their resistance. 

Out of the little town of Modin, situated 
on the road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, came at 
last a leader for the rebellious Jews—the 
heroic Judah, called “the Maccabee” (no one 
knows the exact meaning of the name Mac- 
cabee, but most historians believe it stands 
for “hammer”). Judah was of the family 
known originally as the Hasmonaeans, but 
later, in his honor, as the Maccabees. His 
father, Mattathias, was already a rebel who 
had refused to sacrifice to the gods of the 
Greeks saying, in defiance: “No matter 
whether all of the peoples within the bounds 
of the royal domain listen to the king and 
abandon each his ancestral form of worship, 
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and willingly comply with his commands, I 
and my sons will go on walking in the cove- 
nant of our fathers.” 

Like Mattathias, Judah was filled with de- 
votion to his God and to his people. He was 
a man of humility and strength, and he was 
also something else—a military genius. From 
the deserts and the hills, from the towns and 
village byways, the people came to join the 
army of Judah, the Maccabee. Through his 
skill and superhuman courage he led them to 
victory after victory against the expert, pre- 
cision-trained Syrian hordes. So spectacular 
were Judah's successes that despite the enor- 
mous odds against him, he finally gained con- 
trol of all the province of Judea. Ahead of him 
the road to Jerusalem lay clear and free! 

With a picked band of his commandos Ju- 
dah stormed the enemy on Mount Zion on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month of Kislev 
(which often corresponds with the month of 
December). Once more he defeated the sol- 
diers of Antiochus, the king. Triumphant, 
flushed with victory, Judah and his followers 
purified and rededicated the Temple altar. 
Here we must pause in our story to note a 
striking thing: History does not tell us 
whether it was by plan or by pure chance, 
but the reconsecration of the Temple took 
place on the anniversary of the very day 
when, three years before, it had been defiled 
by order of Antiochus. 

For eight days the people rejoiced, carrying 
palms and green boughs to the Temple, sing- 
ing hymns of praise, and thanksgiving, re- 
storing the sacred (Continued on page 44) 
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RUTH ADAMS KNIGHT 


Illustration by Nina Albright 


T WAS THE happiest Christmas Eve 

of her life. It really was. Though it 

was not quite dusk Buffy already 
had received her “big” present from her 
mother. Sleek, lov ely, cream satin, it was 
the most swish formal imaginable. 

But to Buffy it was much more than a 
dress. It was a magic garment in which 
she looked as she felt she really was now 
—radiant, confident, grown-up. 

She lifted it from its tissues in the box 
and slipped into it. She would leave it on 
for only a few moments. Buck would 

call for her at eight, and she had a ritual 

of face-creaming, hair-brushing, and 
nail-polishing still to go through. But a 
wonderful _ night- before-Christmas _ feel- 
ing stirred inside her. Before she got 
ready for the big dance, she wanted first 
to glide, satin-clad and glamorous, down 
the stairs; to stand before all the twin- 
kling stars on the tree, look up at the 
angel that always hung on the very top 
branch, and make her wish. 

The Christmas Eve wishing was a 
ritual she had followed ever since she 
was a little girl. Once she had wished for 
dolls or roller skates or slippers for danc- 
ing school or a real dressing table. And 
always her wish had come true. Tonight 
she couldn’t wish for her big present, 
because she already had it. But she 
could wish on the Christmas angel that 
Buck would realize how she looked in 
the cream satin, that he would really see 
her instead of casually glancing at her 
as was his habit. Then, if he did see her 
that way, maybe he would want her to 
be his girl for the rest of the year. To be 
Buck Brandon’s girl would be to be ac- 
cepted as rez ally tops, as one of the 
crowd who ran things at Scribner High. 
Also, to be Buck’s girl would be—well— 
nice. As she fastened the last hook, An- 
gelica downstairs broke into a wail, 
though it wasn’t yet time for her bottle. 
Buffy frowned; a crying infant didn’t fit 
into her mood. She had been delighted 
when her older sister Helen had come 
home for the holidays. She had even 
drummed up an appearance of enthu- 
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siasm over the new baby. But privately 
she regarded children as a liability until 
they could carry on a conversation and 
remain reasonably dry. Her mother and 
Helen obviously — believed Angelica’s 
name appropri: ite, but in spite of her 
blue eyes and silky wisps of fair hair, to 
Buffy she was only a soft, talcum-smell- 
ing jump. Someone consti intly had to be 
picking her up and crooning over her. 
Once the novelty of her presence had 
worn off, Buffy had found the process 
boring. 

Ic be fair, during the afternoon while 
they were trimming the tree Angelica 
had smiled and gurgled and hadn't let 
out one unpleasant peep. When Helen 
and her husband had gone off for the 
evening to a reunion of their old crowd, 
they had left her sweetly asleep. 

“I do hope the baby doesn’t fuss,” 
Helen told her mother in parting. “I 
don’t like leaving you alone with her on 
Christmas Eve.” 

But her mother had laughed. 

“Angelica never fusses excep: for a 
good reason. When she wakes up we'll 
look at the tree and listen to the Christ- 
mas music and have a grand time. When 
you and Buffy get home, I'll have cocoa 
ready and you can tell us both about 
your parties.’ 

Being a grandmother certain!y 
you goofy, 


made 
Buffy thought. There was her 


mother, an intellige nt woman, yet she 
actually got an out-of-this-world look 
over that squalling little bundle. She 


was more excited over Angelica than 
she was over Buffy’s going to the party, 
even though she knew how important 
this dance was. Buffy had told her plain- 
ly when she begged for the dress that 
tonight, her first big date with Buck, 
was practically the beginning of her 
adult life. Surely her mother must realize 
how exceptional Buck was. 


Buffy had been excited about 
Buck for more than a year now, a state 
she shared with the majority of the girls 
in her class. But he had never given her a 
second look until this fall. Then it hap- 
pened that they had sat next to each 
other at a football rally at which Buffy 
made a pep talk about letting the team 
know the school was back of them. She 
had said that what the schoo! expected 
was a good try, and Scribner would still 


down Buck had said, “Not bad,” and 
later he had walked home with her. 
The next day he had waited for her 
after class and asked her to stop in The 
Ice Cave for a soda. It had been wonder- 
ful, though Buffy had been miserabh 
conscious that there was no wave in her 
hair because she had been too sleepy to 
put it up the night before, and she had 
on her scuffed moccasins and oldest and 
baggiest sweater. After that she got up 
half an hour earlier to have more time 
for dressing, and sometimes she wore her 
suit and pumps to school instead of the 
usual sweaters and sports shoes. But it 
hadn't helped any. Buck did take her to 
movies occasionally. But he took other 
girls to movies, 90. And he looked 
other girls the same way he looked : 
her, his eyes friendly but impersonal, : 
if she was just anybody, not at all ae 
cial. But when he had asked about 
dating her for the Santa Claus circuit he 
had been different. He had really 
seemed to want her for his date. 


too. 


Translated, the Santa Claus cir- 
cuit meant the cycle of school Christmas 
parties; the Eve formal, a snow ride a 
few days later in an old-fashioned bob- 
sled, and a get-together New Year’s Eve 
for square dancing. 

“It seems quite a lot to be doing with 
the same boy,” her mother had _ said 
dubiously when Buffy explained to her 
about the system. Buffy hadn’t told her 
that it was the sun and moon and the 
stars. How could you say to her that 
dating Buck was so tremendous you 
hardly dared think about it, for fear it 
might turn out not to be true? 

Getting the satin formal hadn’t been 
too easy, either. Luckily Helen had ar- 
rived home in time to put in a good 
word. For all she was sunk now in for- 
mulas and schedules, Helen was very 
understanding. 

She had said companionably when 
Buffy had asked her aid, “There comes 
a time in a girl’s life when she knows 
she’s good, and she’s got to look the 
part.” She had rumpled her sister’s hair 
and then kissed her solemn face. “I can’t 


believe you're that grown- -up, but I guess 
I’m getting on. Don’t take it so hard, 
Honey. I'll talk to Mom and get you set 
up for a stunner.” 
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Now Buffy brushed her short hair high, 
put on her little string of pearls, looked 
in the mirror to get the effect, and knew 
it was all she had hoped. Her heart sang 
as she flew down the stairs. 

The odor of hemlock and _ balsam 
greeted her. There were Christmas 
carols coming from the radio; the lights 
twinkled; and the cardboard angel 
swaved gently at the very top of the tree. 

“Oh, Angel, make Buck really see me,” 
Buffy whispered. “Make him think I'm 
the nicest girl at the party. Make him 
think I'm the nicest girl in the world.” 

Was it the flickering lights, or did the 
angel nod at her? She would have sworn 
there was a smile on the cardboard face. 
But if the painted lips said anything to 
her, it was drowned by a shrill ringing 
of the telephone and Angelica’s equally 
shrill response to it. Both were loud and 
insistent. 

“Buffy,” her mother called, “come keep 
Angelica quiet while I answer that.” 

“I can’t take her now. I've got on my 
new dress. I'll change. Be down in a jiff.” 

Her fingers flew on the snaps. She 
bundled into her old bathrobe. Oh, it 
was coming true. It was all coming true. 
She would do anything happily tonight, 
even hold Angelica. 

When she got back down, Angelica 
was screaming in her crib and her 
mother was screaming into the telephone. 

“I can’t hear a word,” she said to 
Buffy helplessly. Buffy picked up the 
baby and there was blessed silence. 
Then she heard her mother’s voice. 

“Hello—Dr. Davis? I couldn’t hear 
what you said—the baby was crying. It’s 
all right now. Mrs. Walden? Oh, no—” 

There was a long pause. Buffy 
shushed the baby and _ listened un- 


It was time. The party was beginning now 


happily. Mrs. Walden had worked for Never underestimate the power of an angel— 
them for years but she had left last win- . ° ° ‘ 

ter because she had had a stroke. Final- even if devastating disappointment 

ly her mother spoke again. makes being grownup seem no fun at all 


“There isn’t anything I wouldn't 
do for the (Continued on page 29) 
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The Moss Garden 
First Nonfiction Award 


One bright summer day, when kids are apt 
to be mischievous, I, at eleven or twelve, and 
the little girl next door, Monnie, went to the 
creek. You could catch frogs, build a dam, or 
you could even go wading. 

Today, we began to build a dam made of 
nature’s about us: rocks, mud, 
grass, and sticks. It was fun to watch the 
water back up and form a lake just because 
of our dam. Of course, since our dam was 


materials 


built from such flimsy materials, we were 
forced to keep on building new ones. One of 
us would go hunting for the materials needed, 
while the other sat plugging up the holes 
which appeared continually in our great dam. 

This grew to be hard work, which is one 
thing kids of our age could not stand. There- 
fore, when this occupation ceased to be a 
sport, we quit it. Our new interest became 
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digging the closely growing moss from the 
slippery rocks. It was at this opportune mo- 
ment that I got a great idea. 

*Monnie,” I shouted excitedly, “‘let’s build 
a moss garden. We could come every day and 
water it. It would grow and be here when we 
became famous. People would come and look 
at it while saying, ‘They made it themselves 
when they were just children.’ Come on, let’s 
build one!” 

“Okay,” Monnie exclaimed, her eyes grow- 
ing round and solemn. “It would be loads of 
fun. Where shall we build it?” 

“Right here on the bank,” pronounced I, 
making a weighty decision. 

So that is how the moss garden came to be 
there on the bank. It’s gone now. There wasn’t 
enough moisture. That summer Monnie and I 
came to that garden every day and watered 
it. The next summer it was forgotten com- 
pletely. Our youthful minds wandered further 
along the path toward maturity. When it 
was growing, it resembled a carpet or, per- 
haps, the feather bed of a fairy, pixie, or elf. 

It’s gone now. All that is left is our memory 
of its quiet beauty, there on the creek bank— 
beauty that belonged only to the fairies. 

MARTI KLEMME (age 14) Columbia, Missouri 





TONI BROOKS (age 14) Los Angeles, California 


The Threat 
First Poetry Award 
They say the sea 
Is wild and free 
And, filled with power, beats 
And throbs. 


The sea is caged, 

Like one enraged 

It pounds the binding cliffs 
And sobs. 


It beats against unyielding rock, 

It hurls itself upon the shores, 

A monster longing to be free 

It tosses relentlessly 

And roars. 

FARLEY LAWTON (age 15) Florence, South Carolina 


Boot, Saddle, To Horse, and Away! 
First Fiction Award 


The Horse stood solidly there, munching 
vulgarly at the long green grass. I gazed 
at him in disgust and distaste. He seemed 
not to vehement looks and took 
grass. 

“Well,” said I, “Dad says 
I've got to ride you, so I 


notice my 
another chomp of 





ART AWARD: 
LOTA JEAN HANSFORD (age 15) 
Seminole, Texas 


PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: 
JULIE KAHLE (age 13) 
Pueblo, Colorado 





ys" 





might as well get it over 


with. But.” I added, un- 
snapping his halter, “let’s 
get this settled. I'm the 
boss around here!” 

When Dad had written 
to me, saying that he'd 
bought a horse, I'd come 
blithely home from camp 
expecting to see a slim, 
pretty, young horse like 


those | was used to. I 
glared at the horse in front 
of me. He was fat in the 
wrong places, and bony in 
the wrong places. He was 
an (Continued on page 48) 
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by PAMELA MAXWELL 


Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Inlaid Silverplate 


Buffet: Planning makes for perfection 


International 
Sterling 


Luncheon: A proper place for everything 
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Holmes & Edwards 
Sterling Inlaid Silverplate 


Buffet: Arranged with an eye to convenience and charm 


All fun, no fuss, when you know the rules 


TS IN THE AIR—but you cant 
put your finger on what it is. 
You think of these things: the 
luster of silver, a swirl of colored 
fabrics, the gleam of crystal. And 
because it is the season of snow 
and stars and songs, there’s a hint 
of holiday feeling about it, too. 

It’s a mood—but you can’t quite 
capture it. 

Then suddenly you're in it up 
to your little pink ears, and you 
know exactly what it is—a party 
mood! You want to give a party! 

A pretty party, naturally; a per- 
fect party, but a proper party in the 
etiquette sense of the word. Right 
as to decorations, right as to china, 
silver, linens, glassware. 

Now, in Grandmother's day table- 
setting etiquette was as unbending 
as a_ straight-back chair. Even 
Mother had to tussle with a pretty 
sticky set of don'ts and do’s. But 
you know that in this, your hostess- 
ing day, etiquette is based on sense 
instead of stuffiness, on simplicity 
instead of swank. 

So, with “simple” as your word 
to work with, shall we begin? 

If your guest list is not too long 
(say three or four of your friends) 
a luncheon is a lovely wav to pay 
back your social debts. Pluck the 
cookbook from its shelf (or better. 
leaf through the list of dishes from 
“The Recipe Exchange”) and plan 
a menu. 

To give your imagination the 
little spank that may send it off to 
heights undreamed of, here is a 
basic luncheon idea: Soup or juice, 
main dish, salad, bread or rolls, 
dessert, drink. 

If you plan to do the cooking, 
do try to think up something that 


won't keep you in a tizzy in the 
kitchen until the last minute. Pink 
cheeks are pretty, but not when 
they come from bending over a 
hot stove. 

Take the table next. Size it up. 
Too tiny to accommodate your 
guests in comfort, and you have 
them rubbing elbows, _ literally. 
Then again, a massive board is 
hardly a happy choice when it 
means shouting across the wide- 
open spaces to be heard. Figure on 
about two square feet for each per- 
son. If the tables in your house 
don’t quite fill the bill, you can 
probably arrange a table size to 
suit by putting card tables together. 

A clean table, of course. We 
mean really clean, and if you spare 
the elbow grease to make it so, 
your heart’s not really in your work. 
(No fair saying, “But I'll have 
it covered with a cloth, anyway, 
so—”) : 

You might decide that place 
mats are what you want in the way 
of covering. Plastic, linen, gingham, 
rush, cork—almost anything vou 
can think of—all are etiquette-cor- 
rect. Luncheon cloths are elegant, 
though, and since they come with 
matching napkins they're sure to 
appeal to those of you who like 
to have everything tidy. 

Be strict as a soldier when squar- 
ing off the cloth. Keep the sides 
even, allowing about twelve to fif- 
teen inches to overhang—center fold 
down the middle of the table. 

Here are some last words (but by 
no means last and least) on linens: 
They must be sparkling clean. 

They must be pressed as careful- 
ly as you press a posy in a book. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ELL, HERE WE ARE AGAIN with 

dear old winter at our door and 

winter’s attributes of wind and 
rain, sleet and snow, meeting us face to 
face. Lots of people enjoy winter. They 
love to battle with the elements, to feel 
the tug of the wind blowing their clothes 
every which way and its sharp tingle 
bringing the blood to the cheeks. And it’s 
a fine, healthy tl.ing to relish the weather 
this way. But winter can be very hard 
indeed on the delicate skin of your face, 
particularly if you live in a city where 
houses and schoolrooms are apt to be 
overheated. The abrupt change from out- 
of-door to indoor temperatures is a strain 
on the fine blood vessels just under the 
surface of your skin. Most modern heat- 
ing systems take the moisture out of the 
air, too, and that also is bad for the skin. 
We here in the United States are much 
envied by people in other countries be- 
cause we have perfected this business of 
keeping our houses and public buildings 
warm to an extent undreamed of else- 
where. But at the same time “dry skin” 
is an American failing for which we can 
thank this same wonder. 

So what to do about it? How to enjoy 
the briskness, the tonic of winter, and the 
lovely warmth of our habitations, and 
still keep our complexions as finely alive 
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Photo: Tussy 


and delicately textured as those of our 
English and Irish cousins who live all 
winter in an aura of dampness, both in- 
doors and out. The answer, of course, is 
care—that same old answer to practically 
all beauty problems. Just care and more 
care and paying attention to details and 
taking time to do things right. Here are 
a few good rules to follow all through 
winter and right into spring: 

If you use soap on your face for clean- 
liness, don’t use it just before going out. 
Before bedtime is the time for this oper- 
ation. But be sure to rinse off every last 
speck of soap with warm water so your 
skin will be absolutely clean. Then, 
the morning a good splashing with cold 
water will be sufficient. This is a good 
wake-up process and is the proper prepa- 
ration for meeting the cold, outside air. 

When you come in from outdoors on a 
bitter day, if your skin feels “tight” 
cleanse it with a liquid cleansing lotion 
or a soft cream, rinse off with warm wa- 
ter, and put just the lightest film of dry- 
skin lotion all over your face, just as you 
would use a hand lotion on your hands. 

Don’t put on new make-up during the 
day or when going out in the evening 
without first cleaning off the old. This is 
an important rule for all weathers, but 
especially so in winter. 


bint 





by FAY ALCOTT 


It's cold-weather time again, 
and your delicate skin 


needs special beauty care 


If your nose gets red, put a little pow- 
der on it, either one of the new “cover 
up” kinds which come in cake form, or 
real powder over a base of powder foun- 
dation if you prefer. Don’t slather it on 
like whitewash on a barn door, though. 
It only makes your nose more conspic- 
uous in a clownlike fashion. A chronic 
red nose is a condition which has to be 
remedied at the source, not coated over 
on the outside. Ask your doctor for advice 
on this problem. A cold shower in the 
morning is helpful, for it tones up the 
whole system. 

If you find chapped lips one of the 
winter curses of your life, use a tinted 
chapstick instead of a regular lipstick. It 
may not look quite so glamorous, but 
nothing is uglier than ordinary lipstick 
on chapped lips after the first quarter of 
an hour. And if your lips are badly 
chapped, even the ‘best of lipsticks can 
irritate them. What you need here is 
cream—in the form of chapstick by 
day and ointment at night. 


All skin blemishes show up 
more in winter than they do in summer. 
So, if you are afflicted with even the 
mildest case of adolescent acne, now is 
the time to take extra care of it. Cleanli- 
ness is, of course, the paramount step and 
the first step. Avoid using greasy creams 
at this time. There are safe, greaseless 
creams on the market. 

One good way to overcome this skin 
condition is to watch your diet. No rich 
foods, not too many sweets, and a mini- 
mum of fried foods and gravies should 
help. In winter all of us eat more of these 
foods containing fat than we do in warm- 
er weather. They give us a sense of inner 
warmth and comfort. But beware of them 
if you find they “bring out spots.” Use 
good judgment, too, in applyi ing make- up 
if your skin is troubled. Try a “go easy 
policy until the condition clears. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Just in time for holiday parties. a sleeveless dress of taffetized moire cotton 


Photograph by 
Ralph M. Baxter 


with its own three-quarter-sleeved velvet shrug. By Carsonette, 
in subteen sizes 8-14, it has a full, shirred skirt and a bejeweled collar. 


In red or blue with black; about $9 at the stores on page 47 
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Lait Minuto 


Left: Perfect for a modern setting is this imported 
Hawaiian vase made from a heavy glass block and 
designed with a flower motif. The base and frame are 
done in native koa wood. $3.25. Order from Aloha 
Distributors, 2855 Kihei Place, Honolulu 16, Hawaii 
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Right: For comfort, choose ese supple ballets 
moccasins @f genuine suede leather with a double 
cowhide sole: fh natarak golden tan, chalk white, jet 

black, red, forest green. Sizes 4-10. $1.99 at Cal. 
LeatherYebbing Corp. 963 Harrison St., San Francisco 





Above: For all good girls, Jack Turk’s perky blouse 
of polished cotton with short, cuffed sleeves and a 
back-button closing. An umbrella pin trims the front tab. 
Red or green, subteen sizes 10-14, it’s about $3.50 
at Filene’s, Boston; Thalhimer’s, Richmond 








Above> Solve the problem of elusive car keys 
with thiewovel gift. The key ring is attached to a 
Above: Keep your shoes freskgnd dry with these leather pleque bearing a full-color metal emblem 
Shu-Dri Bags which have been filled with chlorophyll of yourammke automobile. Available at Leed's ; 
and moisture‘@hserbing chemicals. Just slip the bag Luggage? 545 Fifth Avenue. New York City 17. $1.15 
inside your fde).$§29 a set. Order from Willow 
Laboratories. 7113 WaPGreenfield Ave., West Allis 14, Wis. 
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Above: More taste than money in these two brace- 
lets from L. Einstein. The top one is gold finished, 


painted with black emamel and encrusted with mock 
{bove: Keep your feet warm as toast in Honeybugs’ 


avy-cotton slipper socks with sponge-rubber soles. 
Socks are in a diamond-knit pattern; soles have a 
link design. Small, medium, large. About $1.99, im red, 
camel, green, gray. Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn ] 


pearls. Lower bracelet is of imitation precious 
stones. Each about $2* at B. Altman, New York City 16 








# ~=Left: “Treasures for the Home.” a handy guidebook 
;: with an index to sections entitled meal planning, 
sewingyand the food dollar. It also deals with many 
other home-economy subjects. Available at Western 
Art Stndios, 257 South Spring St., Los ‘Angeles, $1 


~~ 
MORE ON NEXT PAGI 
Below: For the kitchen, this gaily decorated ham- 
burger press that’s guaranteed to make a mouth- Below: Heap Big Indian Bonnet comes in a kit con- 
watering hamburger patty. Of gold-finished hardwood, taining an embroidered headband and many beautifully 
it's complete with twenty-five waxpaper squares. $2.49. 


colored feathers, all ready to be put together. 
Order from Quality Products, Box 1186, Gering, Nebraska 


Complete with assembling instructions, $2.95 at 
M. C. Flynn, Inmc.,43 E. 59 St., New York City 22 





For tardy shoppers, we’ve gathered up all these 
gay Christmas gifts and included a pretty present for every- 


one on your list. So—just take your pick! 


Please add 20% Federal tax 
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Last-Minute Gift, Thoughts 


continued 


Right: A handy memo “pad” which never 
runs short of note paper. This free-form black- 
board has a washable surface, and the 
border is hand decorated. $2. At Town & Coun 
House, 1124 S. Harvey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 








Above: Have fragrance wherever yeu go. Put 
your own favorite perfume on “Seenties,” 
dainty little rayon-covered pads im pastel 
colors, with tiny safety pins to match, $1.00 a 
box. Scenties Co., Box 303, Ridgewood, N.J. 





Left: For an old-fashioned girl, and a 
modern one, too, a velvet rope tie with an an- 
tique mirror dangle for the prettiest girl 

you know. By Glentex. Red, black, navy. 
About $1. Order from Jordan Marsh, Boston 
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Above: Rain Dears— pretty plastic boots 

to protect your health and your shoes. The 
eavy corrugated soles prevent you from 
slipping on icy pavements. By Lucky Plastics, 
$1.95 at James MeCreery, New York City 1 


Below: Socks by Trimfit. Spun-cotton anklet 
with extra-heavy knit top. White only, $1. 
Triple-roll sock in wool, $1.25 in white. 
Combed-cotton knee-hi sock, $1, all colors. Sizes 
9-13. Kramer Bros., 350 5th Ave., New York City 1 
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OMEMADE CANDY can be the answer 
to many a Christmas-gift quandary, 
particularly when you put imagina- 
tion and ingenuity into packing and 

wrapping it. You can use baskets of all 
shapes and sizes; pretty bowls and jars; 
kitchen tins of many types; boxes that can be 
covered with Christmas paper. Squares of 
cellophane or aluminum foil, or gay paper 
napkins, can be filled with sweets, the ends 
gathered up into a crisp ruffle and tied with 
a oo ribbon bow. Keep your eyes open 
and alert your imagination. 

Whether you make candy for gifts or to 
offer to holiday callers, it must be the very 
best. And with ingredients costing what they 
do today, you will want no failures. So if 
you haven’t a candy thermometer, you may 
want to consider investing in one. Good ther- 
mometers are reasonably priced, last for 
years, and eliminate guesswork. At the end 
of this article you will find a list of tempera- 
ture terms used in candy making. 

For the March issue we are calling for 
recipes for invalid cookery. More and more 
of our readers are taking home nursing 
courses, or acting as hospital aides, and many 
have asked for such recipes. With the recipes 
we will print an article on this type of cook- 
ing, so if your recipe has been especially 
valuable or helpful, write us a letter telling 
us about it and send it with the recipe. The 
author of the article may wish to quote from 
the letter. For every recipe printed we will 
pay $1. See page 45 for details. 


The merriest of Christmases to you all! 
NUT ROLL 


Barbara says her family always makes this 
for Christmas. It stays fresh a long time. 


1% cups sifted confec- 
tioners’ sugar 

Ya cup peanut butter 

“4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped nuts 


1% squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate 

3 tablespoons boiling 
water 

1% teaspoons vanilla 


Melt chocolate over hot water; add boil- 
ing water and vanilla and stir until smooth. 
Cool to lukewarm. Cream together sugar, 
peanut butter, and salt until evenly blended. 
Add nuts and chocolate mixture. Stir until 
well mixed, then knead until candy is 
smooth. (Add boiling water a drop at a 
time, if necessary, to make it hold together. ) 
Shape into a roll 1” in diameter. Wrap in 
wax paper and store in refrigerator until 
needed. Cut in slices with a sharp knife. 

Sent by Barsara Rein, Green Bay, 

Wisconsin 
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CANDIES 
By JUDITH MILLER 


CANDY CANES 


Don't tackle this recipe alone. You will 
need at least two to pull, and four would be 
better. 


1 cup sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup light molasses Red vegetable coloring 
Granulated sugar 


Use a 2-quart saucepan just large enough 
to cover the burner, with high sides. Com- 
bine sugar, molasses, and butter in pan. 
Cook over moderate heat to soft-crack stage 
(270° ). Pour into 2 greased cooky pans, and 
shake a few drops of red coloring over the 
syrup in one pan. Let cool, and as the edges 
of the candy cool, fold toward centers, so 
edges will not harden before centers are 
hard enough to pull. Do not disturb centers 
until cool, or candy will stick. When cool, 
pull taffy with buttered finger tips until it 
is almost impossible to pull any more. Form 
into one red and one light ball. Divide each 
ball into two portions and pull each out to a 
rope about 12” long. With two of you work- 
ing together, quickly place a strip of red 
taffy on top of a light strip. Pull into a rope, 
twisting as you pull. For frosted effect, roll 
in granulated sugar. Cut in 4” lengths, and 
crook one end to make a cane. Let cool on 
lightly greased cooky sheets. 

Sent by FANNieE JoHN Lemoine, Ames, Iowa 


NUT CARAMELS 


These make ideal gifts for distant rela- 
tives or boys in service, for they will keep 
well up to about three months. 


2 cups undiluted evap- 
orated milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

3%4 cup chopped nuts 


2 cups sugar 

2 cups light corn syrup 

Ye teaspoon salt 

Ya cup butter or 
margarine 


Combine sugar, syrup, and salt in large, 
heavy saucepan. Cook, stirring occasionally, 
until very thick (310°). Add butter and 
slowly stir in milk. Cook rapidly, stirring 
constantly, to firm-ball stage (246°). Re- 
move from heat. Add vanilla and nuts. (If 
mixture should curdle, beat vigorously for 
a minute or two.) Pour into buttered 8” x 8” 
x 2” square pan. When cool, cut in 1” 
squares. Wrap individually in wax paper or 
clear cellophane. 

Sent by Peccy Harris, Jacksonville, Florida 
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PINEAPPLE KISSES 


For a Yuletide color scheme, bits of red 
and green candied cherries can replace the 
nuts. 


2 egg whites 

Ya cup sugar 

Y2 teaspoon vanilla or 
almond extract 


12 canned pineapple 
tidbits 

Slivered blanched al- 
monds or chopped 
walnuts 


Beat egg whites stiff. Beat in sugar grad- 
ually. Add flavoring. Rinse off a cooky sheet, 
leaving the surface damp, and cover with a 
piece of unglazed brown paper. Spread me- 
ringue on paper in 1” rounds, about 2” 
apart. Top each round with a well-drained 
pineapple tidbit; cover with another round 
of meringue. Sprinkle with nuts. Bake in 
slow oven (300°) 45 to 50 minutes. Makes 
about 1 dozen kisses. 

Sent by Dororny Exus, Berkeley, California 


NOUGAT 


The bits of cherry add a touch of appro- 
priate holiday color to this candy, 


1 cup light corn syrup 
2 cups sugar 

Ye teaspoon salt 

Y% cup water 

2 egg whites 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

Ys cup candied cherries, 
cut fine 

Ye cup chopped 
blanched almonds 


Combine syrup, sugar, salt, and water in 
a saucepan and stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Boil to hard-ball stage (265°). Remove from 
heat. Beat egg whites stiff. Pour syrup slowly 
over egg whites, beating constantly until 
mixture is very thick. Stir in vanilla, cherries, 
and nuts. Turn into well-greased pan. ( Nou- 
gat should be about %” thick.) Cool over- 
night. Cut into oblong pieces and wrap in- 
dividually in wax paper. 

Sent by Puyiuis Pexa, Montgomery, 

Minnesota 


OPERA CREAMS 


In making these rich, sweet candies, you 
might like to try different flavorings. 


3 cups sugar Y% cup top milk or 
V2 cup cream undiluted evaporated 
1 tablespoon corn milk 

syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine all ingredients except vanilla. 
Bring slowly to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Then cook, still stirring, to soft-ball 
stage (240°). Let stand one minute; then 

(Continued on page 28) 
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4668: Winter cottons are a fashion favorite this year, and a 
solid-color cotton with Bates plaid accent would be a_ perfect 
combination for this dress with the smart new shoulderline. 
Sizes 10-16. Size 12 takes 3% yards 35” fabric, %4 yard contrast 


9259: The necklace line with deep V is flattering to face and 
figure, and you will want to make a school as well as a dressy 
version of this frock for sizes 11-17. Try a Celanese taffetized 
shantung for one of them. Size 13 needs 444 yards 39” material 


9181: A simple but very smart casual for which you could use a 
wool, rayon, or cotton plaid; or for partytime, velveteen in one 
of the lovely new shades. A Burlington rayon plaid is shown in 
the sketch. Sizes 11-17; size 13 requires 44% yards 39” fabric 


9275: The pretty, indispensable jumper-and-blouse team 
sketched here is for sizes 10-14, and has a blouse that can be made 
with puff or three-quarter sleeves. For size 10, get 2% yards 35” 
material for jumper, and 1%, yards, same width, for blouse 
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Drawings by Florence Maier 
































9275 


Each Pattern 30e 


These patterns may be pur- 
chased from The American 
Girl, Pattern Dept.. 155 East 
44th Street. New York City 
17. When ordering. be sure 
to enclose the correct amount 
for each pattern (sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s) and state size. We 
pay the postage. For your 
convenience there is a clip- 
out order blank on page 45. 
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Kodak Duaflex Deluxe 
Flash Outfit $33.45 


Everything you need for snapshots indoors 
or out. The camera is the Kodak Duaflex 
II Camera with focusing Kodar //8 Lens 
(for close-ups as well as long shots and 
well suited to color snaps). There’s 

also the Kodak Duaflex Flasholder 

with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash 
bulbs, 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film, 
field case and an instruction booklet. 


Maier 






Kodak Duaflex 
Flash Outfit $22.50 


\ Includes the Kodak Duafiex II Camera 
with Fixed Focus, Kodet Lens, Flasholder 
with Flashguard, 2 batteries, 8 flash bulbs, 









Brownie Hawkeye 


Flash Outfit $13.50 


2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film and ni Wi— Ness, 
instruction booklet. Kodak Duafiex II FV We’ al Here you get the Brownie Hawkeye 
Camera with Kodet Lens alone, $14.50. Pee ive i CE'rx/e Camera, (flash model with shutter that 
ON ee = ™ sets off the flash), film, flash bulbs, 
aia batteries, flasholder and instruction 
n booklets. It’s all set to go—just load 


the camera, aim and shoot. Brownie 
Hawkeye Camera alone, $7.20. 


Prices include Federal Tax and are 
subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 









Kodak Pony 828 Camera $31.15 


A wonderful buy to take album-size snap- 

shots. Has Kodak Anaston //4.5 Lumenized Lens, 

shutter synchronized for flash. Takes 8 exposures. 4 
wl Also in 35mm. model—the Kodak Pony 135 

Peat Camera—$35.75. Fine for color slides 
lity with Kodachrome Film. 


ure Kodak Tourist 11 Camera $26.25 


= Latest of the popular folding cameras. Takes 8 exposures 214” x 
« 


ur- 


oS 


We 314%" per roll of Kodak 620 Film—black-and-white or Kodacolor. 
pur Has focus set at the factory, Kodet Lens and Flash Kodon Shutter. 
4 Snapshots make swell Christmas Greeting Cards. See your photofinisher. 
aD. 
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PARIS SHOPS, Dept. AG12-1, Box 390, 509 Main St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Please send me (add 20¢ for postage): 

ITEM SIZE COLOR 2nd COLOR | 
BEAR-HUG @ $1.95 
DEAR MUFFS @ $2.95 A 
PENDANT _@ $1.20 (incl. tax) 
ORLON SKIRT @ $5.95 

(Check C Money Order 0C.0.0. Can pope He oan ioe 
Name all-around “- app any arm g 
Address 5 95 ~" grey, wanter white, 
City. Zone. State . shrimp, aqua. 22-30. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE WITHIN 10 DAYS 





FIRST. DoUgy HE Ht! 





ni ORNS 


LOOK FOR THE FAMOUS FLYING EAGLE 





Write for free Flexible Flyer puzzle for fun 


P. S. Show this to Mother and 
Dad. They'll get the hint ! 
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GET DAD * 
70 GWE YOU 
A THUNDERBOLTING 


Flexible Flyer! 


You leave the gang behind when 
you take the hills on a lightning- 
fast Flexible Flyer. And how you 
take the turns! Your super-steering 
“*Flexy”’ turns twice as sharp as other 
sleds ... without skidding or upset- 
ting. The finest sled in your dad’s day 
...now the unquestioned leader! 

@ Patented Super-Steering for sharper, 

sofer turns 


@ Raised side-rails help prevent slipping 
off 


@ Spring steel runners are grooved for 
smooth tracking 


@ Airline Safety Runners with Streamlined 
Design and Tear-drop Deck 


@ Heavy, patented bumper gives strength 
ond protection 


@ Strong! Even smallest size can support 
over two tons! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


409 Glenwood Avenue, Phila. 40, Pa. 








TEENGSMORS 


by JONNI BURKE 
Drawings by Lisl Weil 





A Brownie name combed-cotton T- 
shirt in brown and white stripes, 
$1.35. Small, medium, and large, 
#8-301. Cotton anklet has Brownie 
name lettering on cuff. Brown with 
white, sizes 8-10%, 50¢, +7-126 





When not in uniform, wear this 
friendship pin. One flag is minia- 
ture Girl Scout troop flag; the other, 
the World flag. +#12-191, 30¢ 





Cutout paper-doll set with Girl 
Scout uniforms of World Associa- 
tion members. Doll has real hair. 
# 11-949, 79¢. Brownie paper- 
doll set with Brownie uniforms of 
World Association. +11-947, 79¢ 
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Gifts for Girl Scouts 
from your local Equipment 
Agency. $3 each or less 





One-hundred per cent virgin-wool 
earmuffs have double-knitted head- 
band and tie under the chin, 
#8-549, green with red and 
white, $1. Wool cap of double 
thickness with perky pompon. 
Green with white, 8-559, $1.35. 
Mittens to match the ear warmers, 
8-551, in sizes 6, 7, 8. $1.35 
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Bright yellow and green trefoil- 
like flowers border the edges of 
this Girl Scout stationery. Box has 
twenty-four single sheets, twelve 
plain sheets, twenty-four plain 
envelopes. +11-605, 60¢ a box 


Please order items direct from stores 
listed and mention The American Girl 
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*Sylvania trademark 


Doggone... it’s fun! 


with SYLYANIA SUPERELAGH 1 


Sw. kids, a camera puts extra kicks in 
the holidays for you. You'll have loads of 
picture-taking opportunities . . . and won't 
miss a trick—with Sylvania Superflash. 
You can snap your friends in their hap- 
piest holiday moods...as they try out new 
bikes, sleds, other presents— show off their 
new gift clothes—frolic at Christmas and 
New Year’s parties. You can picture Mom 


bulbs, too . 





j BE HAPPY! GO “SNAPPY!” 

* If you don’t have a flash camera, ask “Santa” * 
for one this Christmas. Plenty of Superflash 

. for picture-taking : 

fun that lasts all year! 


setting the festive holiday table. Snap Dad 
trying on Christmas ties. You'll have the 
fun of the season—in pictures—to look at 
and enjoy again months from now. 

You don’t need sunshine. Sylvania Super- 
flash lets you shoot indoors—after dark — 
on cloudy days. World’s favorite flashbulb 
delivers the right light for your film. You 
get shots as crisp and clear as a sunny day, 












“Blue Dots 
for Sure Shots!” 


SYLVAN 1A 


Sylvania Electric Products tne. 


1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


PHOTOLAMPS; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES; ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT; FLUORESCENT 
TUBES, FIXTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; TELEVISION SETS 
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Your Own Recipe Exchange (Continued from page 23) 


pour gently on a moistened platter. Cool to 
lukewarm, then beat vigorously until thick 
and smooth. Cover with a cloth and let stand 
1 hour. Stir in vanilla and knead until 
creamy, adding a little confectioners’ sugar, 
if necessary, to prevent sticking. Cover and 
let stand 3 hours. Press into a square pan, 
or pat out, %” thick. Cut into squares, place 
on wax paper, and let stand 24 hours to 
harden. Wrap each piece individually. 

Sent by Barsara LyNNE TurRNER, Staten 

Island, New York 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER TOFFEE 
Elizabeth Ann says her family tuck pieces 
of this rich candy into all their gift packages. 
1 cup sugar Y4 cup coarsely chopped 


Ya teaspoon salt nuts 
“% cup hot water 2 packages chocolate 


Y2 cup butter or pieces* 
margarine V2 cup finely chopped 
nuts 


*(You can use any of the varieties 
known as chips, bits, morsels, etc.) 


Combine sugar, salt, water, and butter. 
Bring to a slow boil, stirring until sugar is 
dissolved. Cook to medium-crack | stage 
(280°) without stirring. (Watch very care- 
fully to prevent burning.) Remove from fire 
and add coarsely chopped nuts. Pour on a 
well-greased, shallow pan and spread very 
thin. Cool. Melt 1 package of chocolate 
over hot water. Spread this evenly over 
cooled toffee and sprinkle with \ cup finely 
chopped nuts. Cool until chocolate is firm. 
Melt second package of chocolate. Carefully 
invert toffee pan on wax paper and strike 
bottom sharply, so that slab of candy falls 
out. Cover bottom of candy with chocolate 
and remaining nuts. Cool. Break into pieces. 

Sent by ExizaBetH ANN STEINER, Grass 
Valley, California 


PEANUT-BUTTER FUDGE 
The peanut butter gives a delicious flavor 
to this version of the all-time favorite. 


2 tablespoons butter 
or margarine 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Va cup peanut butter 


1% cups sugar 

Pinch salt 

Y% cup light corn syrup 
Ya cup milk 


Combine first four ingredients and cook 
to soft-ball stage (237°). Remove from fire 
and add remaining ingredients. Stir until 
peanut butter is melted. Beat 2 minutes. 
Pour on platter covered with wax paper. 
Cool. Cut in squares. 

Sent by Fay Hacet, Lake Providence, 

Louisiana 


CARAMEL POPCORN BALLS 


Insert loops of ribbon in some of the balls 
as you shape them, so they can be hung on 
the Christmas tree. 


3 quarts popped corn %4 cup light corn syrup 
1 cup brown sugar, Y% teaspoon salt 
firmly packed 1% teaspoons vinegar 


V3 cup evaporated milk 


Pick over popcorn, removing all hard or 
unpopped kernels. Keep hot and crisp in a 
slow oven (250°) while caramel coating is 
being made. Combine sugar, syrup, salt, and 
vinegar and mix thoroughly. Cook slowly 
until sugar is disolved. Then cook briskly to 
soft-crack stage (280°). Remove from heat. 
Place popcorn in large, greased bowl. Re- 
turn syrup to heat and bring to a boil.. Stir 


in milk slowly; keep candy boiling all the 
time. Cook over medium heat to soft-crack 
stage again, stirring constantly. Pour imme- 
diately over popcorn and stir quickly, so that 
all kernels are well coated. Moisten hands 
with cold water and quickly form into balls 
about 2%” in diameter. Makes about 20 balls. 
Sent by Avice Roserts, Hannibal, Missouri 


PECAN PRALINES 
This candy is sure to please anyone with 
an extra-sweet tooth. 


2 cups granulated 1% cup water 
sugar Y% teaspoon salt 

1 cup brown sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla 

firmly packed 2 cups pecan meats 

tablespoon white 

corn syrup 


_ 


Combine first five ingredients in a sauce- 
pan and stir over low heat until sugars are 
dissolved. Cook to soft-ball stage (238°). 
Remove from heat. Add vanilla and nuts and 
let cool to 170°. Stir one minute. Then drop 
by teaspoonfuls on a greased cooky sheet, 
and form patties about 2%” in diameter. 
Makes about 24 pralines. 

Sent by Beverty Puituips, Cygnet, Ohio 


CHRISTMAS WREATHS 

The trick to making these is to work fast, 
so the cereal mixture does not become too 
hard. If necessary, place the bowl in warm 
water to retard hardening. If small ring molds 
are not available, shape the candy into 
wreaths on wax paper, using two forks. 
1 package puffed 

rice cereal 
‘2 pound marshmallows 
“4 cup butter or 

margarine 


Small package red 

cinnamon candies 
Green gumdrops 
Red ribbon 


Place the cereal in a heavily greased bowl. 
Melt marshmallows and butter in top ot 
double boiler. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
mixture is the consistency of thick syrup. 
Pour mixture over cereal and stir until all 
grains are coated. Pack into greased, individ- 
ual ring molds—the tighter you pack, the 
better. Chill for about 10 minutes. Then 
loosen edge of candy with a spatula and 
gently force ring out of mold. Dot with 
cinnamon candies and bits of gumdrop. At- 
tach a ribbon bow to each and let wreaths 
stand overnight. Makes 15 to 20 wreaths. 
Sent by Mantua GranaM, Agnew, California 


WHAT CANDY RECIPES MEAN 
WHEN THEY SAY: 

Very soft ball (23(0-232° ): Collects into one 
mass in cold water, but is too soft to pick up. 
Soft ball (234-240°): Can be formed into 
soft ball in cold water and picked up, but 
loses shape in air. 
Firm ball (242-248° ): Forms firm ball with- 
out help in cold water, and retains shape 
out of water. 
Very firm ball (250-256°): In cold water, 
forms very firm ball that can be pierced with 
fingernail. 
Hard ball (260-270° ): Forms hard ball, that 
cannot be pierced, in cold water. 
Soft crack (270-290°): In cold water, sep- 
arates into hard, but not brittle, threads. 
Medium crack (brittle) (275-300°): Be- 
comes brittle in cold water, but softens when 
removed. Threads snap off spoon. 
Hard crack (very brittle) (310°): Crackles 
when it hits cold water. Threads snap briskly 
off spoon. THE END 


Please turn to page 45 for Recipe Exchange Announcement. 
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Christmas Angel 
(Continued from page 15) 


dear old soul. But I'll be alone here with my 
daughter’s new baby—and it’s Christmas 
Eve. I don’t know where I can get any 
help—” There was another, very sober 
silence. “I see. Yes—right away, Doctor—” 

Jiggling Angelica, Buffy thought about Mrs. 
Walden. Clean, scrubbed floors and ginger 
cookies and always a story for a small girl. 
Her good-natured face and stout figure had 
been a fixture in the family, its permanency 
never questioned until the calamity. Since 
then Buffy’s mother had visited her regular- 
ly. Only yesterday she had gone out to the 
farm where Mrs. Walden lived, taking a 
basket of Christmas gifts. Buffy hoped noth- 
ing had happened to Mrs. Walden now. 

She realized her mother was struggling 
against tears. 

“It’s another stroke,” she said. “Dr. Davis 
thinks it’s the end. She’s asking for me, 
Buffy. Oh, poor old Waldy.” She moved 
rather blindly toward the coat closet, and 
then with an obvious effort assumed her 
usual calm manner. 

“The baby’s schedule is over the kitchen 
sink, dear. You know about feeding her. I 
am sure you can manage—” 

The horror in Buffy’s heart sounded in 
her voice. “Mother, I can’t stay with the 
baby! Buck’s coming—the dance. . . .” 

Her mother came back to reality. 

“Dance? Oh, ves—!” There was a long, 
bleak silence. “Oh, Buffy!” then—“Maybe I 
can get back in time.” 

It took two hours to drive out to Mrs. 
Walden’s; two to drive back. They stared at 
each other, knowing the emptiness of the 
words. Buffy’s voice sounded strange in her 
own ears. 

“You never can, Mom; you've got to get 
somebody. Can't I call the baby-sitting 
agency, or the hospital to get a nurse?” 


Her mother nodded. Buffy dialed 
frantically, but she knew the answer before 
she heard it. Few people wanted to baby sit 
on Christmas Eve, and those who did had 
been engaged weeks before. She hung up the 
receiver finally, her face stricken. 

“Mom, you can’t go.” 

“No, I can't,” her mother said quietly. 
“Not if you ask me not to.” , 

“Couldn’t you drive out early in the morn- 
ing—or late tonight, after Helen gets home?” 

“You will have to be the one to decide 
that. Waldy wants me. Dr. Davis said it 
might be a matter of only a few hours.” 

Decide? How did you decide a question 
like that? There wasn’t a thing you could do 
but yield to fate. She moved to the telephone 
again, feeling her heart breaking. Her fingers 
were numb as they dialed Buck’s number. 

Buck answered the ring himself. His voice 
sounded eager and nice. Everything about 
Buck was nice—his smile, his broad 
shoulders, his big hands. But when he 
heard her stammered statements, he sounded 
incredulous. 


“Buck, I can’t help it. What else can I do?” | 


“It’s okay,” he told her finally and coldly. 
“Be seeing you around.” The _ receiver 
clicked. Staring down at it, she heard her 
mother backing the car out of the drive. 

In a silent house Angelica slept in her 
crib. Buffy went upstairs and hung the cream 
satin in the closet. She was taking down her 
hair when without warning the storm broke. 
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Now! NUCOA &<> 
IS ALL NUTRITION 


.. .the first yellow margarine with 
food value in every single ingredient ! 


Wonderfully different! No benzoate preservative, syn- 
thetic color or flavor in Nucoa! It’s the climax of the 
greatest nutritional research in margarine history! 


All margarines are not alike. Delicious Nucoa is the first yellow 
margarine with nutrition in every ingredient. Even Nucoa’s 
sunny color comes from natural carotene—rich in vitamin A. 
Youget many otherimportant food values, too—suchasvitamin 
D and abundant energy factors. The most expensive spread 
cannot guarantee what Nucoa margarine always gives you! 

Check the ingredients on the Nucoa package. See for your- 
self why Nucoa isso different. Be sure the spread in your house is 
fully nutritious, completely delicious Nucoa. (It’s made by the 
makers of Hellmann’s® and Best Foods® Real Mayonnaise.) 


NUCOA’ First in Quality ! 


ALL Nutrition! ALL Natural Flavor! Always Thrifty ! 
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Teach 
Bicycle 
Safety 


... with this dramatic 
Aina Educational Film 


Keyed to the interests of young people, ‘Safe 
on Two Wheels”’ tells the story of how a test 
pilot convinced one ed to ride his bicycle 
safely at all times. Striking parallels between 
riding a bike and piloting a plane are drawn 
and leave a lasting impression on youngsters’ 
minds. Running time: 10 minutes. . 

This is just one of many A°tna educational 
films on driving, first aid, home and sports 
safety, crime and fire prevention — 15 hard- 
hitting 16 mm. sound pictures that are yours 
for the asking. 


“AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE | 


AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 
for your safety education program =| 





Continental U. S. only | 
Public Education Department, Dept. GL-2 
tna Life Affiliated Companies | 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send free illustrated catalog and book- | 
in information on the many films Atna 

offers as a part of its continuing campaign | 
for the greater safety and security of the | 


public. 

Ri .é dcncosrssaverd sate wiasdveneensapensens | 
IR ieiec on coskantccaceee news ae | 
PS. c tAccununnaghenesacennaieninis seahouen | 


“THE MOST FAR-REACHING NAME | 
| IN LOSS PREVENTION | 
a 


| ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY | 
Affiliated with: Atna Life Insurance Company | 





It’s FREE for 
CHUBBIES! 


Our new Spring Book 
SP telling all about our 

CHUBBY-size clothes 
Girls’ sizes 81/2, 10%, 1242, 1442 
"Teen's sizes 101/o,12'2,1444,16'2 


It pictures the newest 
dresses, coats, suits, sports 
clothes, skirts, blouses, under 
wear for girls and ‘teens too 
chubby to fit into regular 
sizes {and everything is 
priced the same as ‘ regu- 
lar sizes’’). 


IL (Gene Hey ant 


If you are not already on our mailing list ma 
coupon for your Free Chubby Style Book today 
Lone Bryant, 465 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 17, N.Y. 
Please send me your Chubby Fashion Book AG12 





Nome 





Streot........ 
City. 





State 














for 


Sayman wender 

OO: PIMPLES 
egela - $oa U BLACKHEADS 

TEENAGE BAD SKIN 


A special-purpose soap to overcome oily skin, the basis 
of many teen-age complexion troubles. Pure vegetable 
soap with no animal fat... no pore clogging ingredients. 
Thorough cleansing action “wakes up” sluggish com- 
plexions . . . helps to eliminate blackheads and externally 
caused pimples. Gives your complexion a new freshness. 
LATHERS IN HARDEST WATER—take it on your hikes. 
At Drug, Grocery and Department Stores or send 50¢ for 
3cakestoSAYMANCO.—Dept. AG-12—ST. LOUIS3, MO. 
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She flung herself face downward on the 
bed and pulled a pillow over her head and 
let herself cry without restraint. At first she 
wept only for her loss. Then rage over- 
whelmed her. She cried with fury—fury at 
her sister, happily unconscious of all her 
absence had created; at Mrs. Walden for 
growing old and dying; at Dr. Davis for 
calling her mother; at her mother for going. 
Among them they had ruined her life. But 
most of all, Buffy cried with fury at that 
baby sleeping as peacefully downstairs as 
though she weren’t to blame for the whole 
thing. She had lost Buck and all he stood 
for because of a lumpy infant. She lay on the 
bed for a long while. When Angelica woke 
up and began to cry, Buffy paid no attention 
at first, wanting only to how! exactly the way 
Angelica was howling. , 

But she knew what she must do, and in 
a few moments she got up and slid into her 
old bathrobe again. She dashed cold water 
on her face and brushed back her hair. Look- 
ing into the mirror she thought, I’m cer- 
tainly glad Buck can’t see me. And I’m glad 
he doesn’t know how I’m acting. It hadn't 
been very smart to throw a tantrum. She 
felt no happier for it. She would stop 
sniffling. But she felt a hundred years old. 
with her life a barren waste ahead of her. 
Tonight had been her night to be adult and 
glamorous. If this was growing up, they 
could have it, she decided bitterly. : 

By the time she got to Angelica and 
picked her up, the baby was crimson with 
outrage. But she stopped screaming as soon 
as she was lifted and surveyed her young 
aunt with grave, blue eyes. 5 : 

“Don't get any idea because I picked you 
up, you'll always get what you want when 
you cry for it,” Buffy muttered, depositing 
her on the bathinette. Grimly she put her 
into a fresh gown and rubbed her back with 
powder and brushed her fuzzy little head. 
Angelica cooed and waved her legs joyfully, 
and her small pink toes uncurled like flower 
petals in the warmth. 

“If I put you back in bed, I suppose 
you'll scream again,” Buffy said. She rolled 
the baby in a blanket and began to walk up 
and down the room with her. The Christmas 
tree was fragrant and, smelling it, Buffy 
felt the glad anticipation of all the Christ- 
mases she had known rush over her. It 
seemed to her Angelica sniffed the perfume 
too. “You darn Christmas wrecker!” she said 
into the blanket. But some of the bitterness 
was gone. After all, you couldn't fight with 
a baby, and the bundle did feel warm and 
comforting in her arms. Walking around 
the tree Buffy began doing some stocktaking. 

The big dance was lost to her. And Buck 
hadn’t said a word about the other parties. 
So maybe they were lost, too. Yet all her 
disappointment actually hadn’t been the fault 
of anyone. It was something that had hap- 
pened. And when a bad thing couldn’t be 
changed, wasn’t it sense to get over it as 
soon as possible and go on to something else? 

Right now nothing seemed important eX- 
cept the dance. But if the future should 
hold other things, even perhaps another 
chance to wear the cream satin? Probably 
it never could be with Buck, though. The 
tears started again at that, and she winked 
them fiercely away. And there was a thought 
that kept hammering. Buck certainly had a 
right to be cross, because he had been left 
at the last moment without a date. But if he 
were as grown-up as he seemed to be, 
wouldn’t he have understood a little better? 

Just exactly what was being grown-up, 


besides seeming slick and confident, she 
wondered suddenly? What happened inside 
so you looked that way? She mulled over 
the question so long that she was startled to 
realize it was past time to feed Angelica. 
She warmed a bottle and settled down in 
the big chair. 

The baby in her arms took the milk 
eagerly, contentedly, staring up at Buffy. 
If she wasn’t a pretty baby, she was sort of 
cuddly. Buffy held her close, a soothing 
poultice on the pain of loneliness. When 
she went to sleep Buffy got up almost 
reluctantly to put her in her crib. 

As she covered her she heard the clock 
strike. It was time. The party was beginning 
now. 


The pain was on her again, full 
force. Her heart really was breaking this time. 
Buck, Buck, she thought, and saw the school 
hall gay in Christmas greenery and the girls 
in their new dresses, and heard the band they 
had hired from New York swing into the 
number she had helped select—select for 
the first dance—her dance with Buck. 

Buck was there now, stag, but having a 
grand time. He could cut in on any girl 
and get a welcome. The crowd would be 
looking at him and saying, “Where’s Buffy?” 
and he would shrug and show by his manner 
he didn’t give a darn where she was. 

She was at home, baby-sitting with a 
lumpy infant named Angelica. But as she 
stood at the sink, rinsing the nursing bot- 
tle, resolution hardened within her. She hit 
the edge of the drainboard hard with her 
hand. All right. So he was mad because she 
couldn’t go to the dance. So he didn’t care. 
So it hurt her, hurt double, because she had 
lost the party and Buck too. But that was 
the way it was, and no matter how it hurt, 
her being here was right. She would admit 
that, and face it, and bear the result of it. 

She had a quick flash of wonderment. 
Was it being able to face unpleasant things 
that made you grown-up? 

It was beyond her, and she was too worn 
out to push for it. But she knew this was 
a Christmas she would never forget. She had 
wished on the Christmas angel the way she 
had always done as a child, but this time 
something strange had happened. For she 
had wished Buck would see her as she was, 
mysterious and glamorous in her cream satin. 
Instead, she had had a glimpse of Buck as 
he really was—not understanding, not caring. 

She was crying again—not tears of long- 
ing but of an unhappiness accepted. She 
mopped her eyes on the sleeve of her old 
robe and hung up the dish towel. 

Her hand was on the switch to turn off 
the kitchen light when she heard a knock 
at the side door. A late delivery, probably. 
She opened it to Buck in his dinner clothes. 

“Hi,” he said. “You're sure a sight!” He 
came in and threw his coat on a chair. 

“Why aren't you at the dance?” Buffy 
quavered. “I told you—” 

“That you had to stay home and baby- 
sit. Sounded like a standup to me, so I 
thought I'd check. But I guess you weren't 
kidding.” 

As though on cue a scream came from the 
next room. 

“No,” said Buffy, “I wasn’t kidding.” 

She turned toward the sound, but Buck 
moved ahead of her. By the time she was in 
the room he already had the blanket bun- 
dle expertly over his left shoulder, one big 
hand supporting the tiny head. 

“Brother Buck knows the routine,” 


he 
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grinned. “My sister's got three of these. Bet 
you just fed her.” 

Buffy nodded. Angelica yelled. Buck 
patted patiently, professionally. 

“Bubbles,” he explained. “You've got to 
get them up. Come on now, kid. Let’s have 
a fine, pear-shaped burp. 

It took a little hg But it took time, 
too, for Buffy to convince herself this was 
really true. Buck here, in his dinner clothes, 
bubbling a baby with sober concern. Even- 
tually Angelica favored him and stopped 
crying. He cradled her head against his 
arm, peering down at her. 

“Hey, look, she’s smiling at me.” He 
grinne sd back at her. “What's her name?” 

“Angelica.” 
“Hi, Angelica, Merry Christmas!” 
“Aren't you going to the party, Buck?” 
“Without you? If you're stuck baby- 

sitting with this, I’m stuck too. So we'll 
have a party of our own.” He snapped on 
the radio, reached for Buffy. Holding the 
baby between them they danced around the 
tree. They didn’t speak, but Buck’s eyes on 
Buffy’s face said something to her clearly, 
and her pounding heart answered. Dancing 
here in her old bathrobe, Buffy knew she 
felt more beautiful than ever she would in 
any cream satin. For Buck was really seeing 
her as he had never seen her before—seeing 
her as somebody special. 

The air was full of music. The tree shim- 
mered. From the top branch the cardboard 
angel smiled down at her as it had on all 
the Christmases of her childhood. But she 
wasn’t a child any longer, wishing on a 
tinsel toy. At least she was grown up enough 
to know a visitor from heaven when she 
saw one. She put her cheek down on the 
small warm head. 

“Hi, Angelica,” she said, too. “Hi, you 
Christmas angel!” THE END 


The Golden Alligator 


(Continued from page 11) 





back bones, metal, and sand into the hole 
and, still wordlessly, tramp down the earth 
above them. Clouds had enveloped the moon 
again, and by lantern light they pushed their 
way back to the shore. 

Although she said nothing, Courtney’s 
mind was racing. The find, obviously Spanish, 
so near to the boat, only proved more con- 
clusively the story in the old manuscript. 
Perhaps Indian Mary had found that gold 
coin of hers in some similar grave! And if 
so, wasn’t it likely that nearby would be the 
high land containing the “certain valuables?” 
Courtney felt elation and then anxiety as she 
realized that the only other high land was 
that on which Mary’s shack stood, and that 
the only really sizeable oak was the one that 
overhung it. If Tuck figured things the same 
way, what would she do? 

As they neared the shack Courtney hurried, 
hoping the lantern light wouldn’t call Tuck’s 
attention to the great oak whose moss 
brushed the cabin’s roof. 

“Hey! Cokes!” Tuck’s voice was an urgent 
whisper. “There’s our oak. What you bet? 
Next time Mary’s out on one of her trips for 
newts’ eyes and frogs’ toes what do you say 
we dig there? How about it, Cokes?” 


Courtney awoke next morning after 
dreams through which Indian Mary fitted. 
She got up wearily—today without the beck- 
oning hope of treasure and Winthrop. Worst 
of all was Tuck’s insistence that, watching 
for their chance to work unobserved, they 
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Spalding Top-Flite Racket 
—strung with long lasting nylom 


“She’s a typical American girl.” There is no higher compliment 
than that. For it means most everything we admire in a young 
lady. Such as grace, radiance, health, vitality, poise. Tennis 
develops these qualities of physical attraction and popularity. 


A beautiful Spalding Top-Flite tennis racket for Christmas 


is more than just a prized gift. It is especially designed for, 


your type of play. And with it go many seasons of fun in your 
favorite game—with the rewards that also go to the “typical 
American girl.” Now is the time to tell Dad you want a real 
Spalding tennis racket. Whether you’re a beginner or a more 
advanced player, there’s a model that is exactly right for you. 
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make, in the two days left before his de- 
parture for school, a search of the high 
ground under Mary’s oak. Courtney had 
evaded making a definite answer the night 
before, but Tuck had said he would tele- 
phone before noon the next day. Now she 
thought: If I say no, he'll go away mad— 
perhaps never even write. But, oh, Pops is 
right! It would be mean to go poking around 
the tiny spot of ground Pops had set aside 
for the victim of the white man’s greed and 
treachery. And to do it on the sly! 

When her mother went to Sun City to 
market, have lunch, and take her afternoon’s 
turn at the children’s clinic, Courtney didn’t 
go along as she usually did, but waited un- 
easily by the telephone. One minute she re- 
solved to tell Tuck that all bets were off; the 
next she was telling herself that her scruples 
were overnice, that they weren't worth hav- 
ing Tuck say good-by, mocking and distant, 
perhaps for keeps. 


About ten, Wes Lillycrop arrived 
in his old car with the rusty trailer of garden 
tools hitched on behind, and she watched 
him unload. The muscles of his arms and 
shoulders flowed smoothly beneath his brown 
skin as, whistling cheerily, he easily swung 
spray kit, mower, and fertilizer to the ground. 

No wonder he is cheerful, thought Court- 
ney. His plans for college are complete—or 
as nearly complete as any young man’s could 
be these days. You had to know your stuff 
to get a job at the experimental station, and 
apparently Wes did. She had to admit that 
their own garden had never done so well, 
nor the papaya grove borne so heavily as 
since Wes took over. She remembered how 
patronizing she had been, and her ears 
burned unpleasantly. 

When the wheelbarrow creaked up to the 
porch and Wes started spraying for aphids 
on the hibiscus, Courtney called out, “Hi, 
Wes. If I hold the spray bucket for you, will 
you take time out afterward to give me the 
lowdown on rooting aerials?” 

“Sure,” said Wes carelessly. 

Heedless of her once college-destined 
blouse and skirt, Courtney moved the bucket 
around as Wes used the long-handled sprayer. 

As if he didn’t know I existed, Courtney 
thought as she wiped the nasty-smelling 
nicotine solution from her hands, trying to 
smile brightly the while. 

After the hibiscus they did the orange and 
grapefruit trees, and then Courtney watched 
while Wes started cuttings for her of the 
two pet aerials. He was very skillful, very 
helpful, and very polite. And Courtney was 
grateful—but the distance she had created 
between them remained unbridged; she 
had a good hunch that in Wes Lillycrop’s 
mind she was firmly fixed as a snooty, snobby 
New Yorker who didn’t care to mingle too 
intimately with impoverished crackers. 

At noon Wes left for home, and five min- 
utes later Tuck arrived without phoning first. 
Still uncomfortable from Wes’s aloofness, 
Courtney welcomed Tuck warmly. His slight 
but obvious annoyance of the night before 
had vanished, and he was once more the gay, 
rollicking Tuck, sweeping away her objec- 
tions with his usual assurance. 

“Come on, Cokes. If she’s anywhere 
around, we'll hightail it out of there. And 
if, with any luck, she’s off for the day, who’s 
going to know we've been there? What’s the 
matter? You scared?” 

No, of course she wasn’t scared. And Tuck 
was—well, Tuck. Tuck with the crisp, brown 
hair; the nice nose; the crazy, zany humor; 
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Tucker, with the aura of glamor that sur- 
rounded the Jamison family. 

“We-e-ell,” she said. 

“Woman, let’s go!” said Tuck. 

When they reached the shack Indian Mary 
wasn’t around, and the door was shut. Court- 
ney’s heart sank, and she knew that all along 
she had been hoping that the old woman 
would be at home—angry, threatening, leav- 
ing no room for doubt that the thing to do 
was to decamp quickly. Now it seemed as 
if there were no out. Tuck was advancing, 
spade in hand, toward the great live oak. 

“Wait. Oh, wait a minute, Tuck,” Court- 
ney begged. “Let me knock on the door, any- 
way. Although if she were here, she’d have 
been out chasing us before this,” she added. 

She knocked; then, getting no response, 
pushed gently at the sagging door, somewhat 
aghast when it gave easily. As her eyes grew 
accustomed to the semidarkness, she saw 
that she was not alone, that on a sagging cot 
in the corner Indian Mary was lying, so still 
that Courtney drew a quick little breath of 
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apprehension. Then the racking cough burst 
out, and Courtney, divided between pity and 
fear, approached timidly. 

“It’s me, Courtney Crandall, Mary,” she 
said, but there was no sign of recognition in 
the staring eyes. The dreadful cough sounded 
again and Courtney fled, closing the door 
behind her softly. She must get help, and 
right away. 

Outside, under the tree, Tuck was already 
shoveling aside the clamshells, fish bones, 
and rusty tin cans piled there. 

“Tuck!” she cried, “she’s in there, and 
she’s awfully sick. I must get Moms quick.” 

Tuck threw aside another shovelful of 
debris. “Keep your shirt on, Cokes,” he said. 
“Wait, oh, just half an hour while I dig a 
little. Then we'll cover up the digs and give 
your mother the word.” 

Then Courtney remembered. Moms was 
in the city and wouldn’t be home much be- 
fore dark. She thought of the Jamisons’ busy, 
gruff housekeeper, of Tuck’s father looking 
austerely at her over his spectacles. If only 
Pops were home! Pops would want Indian 
Mary looked after right away. 

4 forgot Moms is in town,” she said, and 
added soberly, “Tuck, I guess it’s up to us.” 

“Oh, she probably isn’t that sick.” He 
stuck his shovel into the pile and looked at 
his wrist watch. “I'll tell you what. We've 
got four hours until dark. We'll find out 
what’s here—and I don’t mind telling you 
that I think this is the place to look—and 
then we'll find somebody to come out and 
look after her.” 

“No, now. Please, Tuck,” said Courtney. 
“Tuck, don’t you think your jeep—?” 

“No, I don't,” he replied shortly. He seized 
the shovel again and began to dig. “For cat's 
sake, can’t you see that this is the best 
chance we'll ever have? The old girl’s tough 


as leather. A few hours won't matter much!” 

“No.” Suddenly the only really important 
thing in life—more important than Spanish 
gold, more important even than going to 
Winthrop—was to get help for Indian Mary, 
and not to have any part in this ghoulish 
digging in her yard while she was lying ill. 

Tuck laid down the shovel and came over 
to where Courtney stood. “Ah, Cokes,” he 
said persuasively, “don’t be like that.” 

But Courtney shook off his hand and with 
an angry sob started swiftly back through 
the jungle. In a moment Tuck caught up 
with her, but again she shook off his hand 
and plunged ahead—angry, hurt, disappointed. 

They didn’t speak again, and at the wall 
Tuck said, “Well, if that’s the way you feel, 
Cokes,” and vanished through the hedge. 

Courtney let him go without answering. 
A few hours won't matter much! The old 
girl’s tough as leather. As she scrambled up 
on the wall, Courtney had never felt so alone. 
She was so blinded by tears that when she 
jumped down on the other side she didn’t 
see Wes Lillycrop’s wheelbarrow and banged 
into it with all the force of the five-foot drop. 

She sat a moment on the ground, gritting 
her teeth and holding her shin. Then, as Wes 
hurried to her, remembering how remote he 
had been that morning, she essayed a non- 
committal, “Hello, Wes.” 

With a quick look at her hands around her 
shin, Wes cried, “You been struck? Rattler?” 

He set her gently down in the wheelbar- 
row, and she suddenly found herself explain- 
ing to him about Indian Mary’s need for 
help, and how she and Pops felt about Sem- 
inoles in general and Indian Mary in par- 
ticular. Then, trying to put Tuck in the best 
possible light, she told about how they came 
to be at Indian Mary’s cabin. 

For a minute Wes didn’t have anything 
to say. He just leaned against the wall, a 
pucker in his forehead. Courtney thought, 
He thinks I’m crazy, too. Now’s his chance 
to give me the brush-off. 

“There’s that old boat of Dad’s,” Wes said. 
“If you'll give me a hand I think we can get 
Mary in it, run her down to our landing, and 
have an ambulance meet us there.” 


When, almost an hour later, they 
reached the door of Indian Mary’s cabin, 
Wes motioned Courtney to stand back. 

“Let me go in first,” he said, and she was 
grateful, as she had been from the moment 
he took over, directing her to pick up 
blankets, telephoning for an ambulance, 
catching Mrs. Crandall at the clinic and ar- 
ranging to meet her at the hospital. 

Now, waiting outside in a cloud of mos- 
quitoes as the sun dipped toward the west, 
Courtney felt that she could never thank 
Wes Lillycrop enough. Chugging around 
the point he had talked easily of one thing 
and another—not of the treasure which he 
apparently sensed was a subject she wanted 
to avoid—but of basketball games at school; 
of the science teacher whose classes they had 
both liked; about growing tropical landscape 
plants; and at her questions, about his com- 
ing job at the experimental station. Gradual- 
ly Courtney had become composed, and now, 
waiting outside Mary’s door, she felt ready 
for any task, however disagreeable. If only 
they were in time! 

When Wes came to the door and said 
quietly, “She’s pretty sick, Courtney. We'll 
have to work fast,” she picked up her 
blankets and went in stoutly. The room now 
was almost in darkness, but she made out the 
old woman’s thin form, still clad in her 
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stri dress, lying motionless on her cot. 
“Wrap her as I lift,” said Wes, and Court- 
ney spread the blanket and stood ready. 

Then all at once Indian Mary's eyes 
opened, black and sharp, and for an instant 
held Courtney’s in recognition. The fever- 
dry lips muttered something unintelligible, 
and then as Courtney bent to listen she 
caught the words, “Good girl. You good 
girl.” With a vigor that Courtney could 
hardly credit, the clawlike hand sought the 
deep pocket of the soiled dress, and then the 
eyes clouded over, and there was only the 
sound of harsh, labored breathing. 

The trip back around the point to the 
Lillycrops’ landing was mercifully short, with 
wind and tide in their favor. Wes had put 
porch pillows in the boat and Courtney had 
spread blankets over them. Now, wrapped 
like a mummy, Indian Mary lay in the bot- 
tom. Only her hawklike profile and a wisp of 
gray hair were visible, and but for the rasp- 
ing breathing and an occasional harsh cough 
she was very quiet. There had been one 
anxious moment when the ancient outboard 
motor had spluttered and refused to catch; 
but Wes, wise to its vagaries, dried the spark 
plugs, primed judiciously, and they were off. 
He steered from the stern, and Courtney in 
the bow steadied Indian Mary’s fraii form. 

There was no conversation as there had 
been on the way up. Only once Wes asked 
in a low voice, “Did you get what she said? 
Just as we picked her up from the cot?” 
Courtney shook her head, smiled a little 
wanly, and gave a tiny shrug. 

Good girl. That was what Indian Mary 
had said, That and something else she hadn't 
caught, something that sounded like “gator.” 
But, “good girl,” that she had heard clearly, 
and had had then, as now, a curious mingling 
of emotions—feelings she couldn’t explain 
even to Wes Lillycrep. 

And then it occurred to her how odd it 
was to think “even Wes Lillycrop.” As if it 
would be easier to explain things like that 
to him than to anyone else. She looked up, 
met his eyes, and thought he was about to 
speak, but just then the boat bumped the 
piling, and Wes passed her the boat hook. 

“Fend her off there, will you please?” he 
said, and they were at the landing. 

It was long past seven when Indian Mary 
was at last hospitalized under Mrs. Crand- 
all’s direction. Afterward Wes drove Court- 
ney and her mother to get coffee and ham- 
burgers, and then they returned to the hos- 
pital to catch Dr. Preston on his evening 
rounds. Courtney waited with Wes on the 
deserted visitors’ porch while Mrs. Crandall 
went up to the ward. 

Courtney suddenly felt very tired. Some- 
where at the back of her consciousness was 
a soreness about Tuck, a sort of hurt wonder 
as to what things would be like if she and 
Tuck never made up. And there was grief 
that anyone, even as old as Indian Mary, 
should be so near to leaving a world where 
the sun shone warm and bright on shiny 
mangroves and where the little green-yellow 
pompons of the wax myrtle grew soft and 
sweet in the spring. And—good girl. When 
she had been all ready to prowl and snatch 
—like an old buzzard—in Mary’s back yard 
while she was away! She leaned back on 
the stiff wicker settee with a little sigh. Wes 
laid down the old magazine he had been 
leafing through, and their eyes met—his no 
longer cool and remote, but now friendly 
and sympathetic, and once again she thought 
he was going to speak. But just then there 
were footsteps on the linoleum outside and 
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they both stood up as Mrs. Crandall en- 
tered and said quietly, “It’s all over, chil- 
dren. I think we'd better go now.” She 
handed Courtney a little package. “The poor 
old soul wanted you to have this.” 


In spite of being tired, Courtney 
couldn’t settle down to sleep that night. The 
palm tree outside the window of her airy, 
jalousied room whished softly with a sound 
like rain just as it had on every other 
night; moths beat at the screens as they did 
on every other night, summer and winter, 
spring and fall; but everything seemed 
changed. 

She was excited, and yet at peace; sad at 
the endings of some things and glad of the 
beginnings of others; almost incredulous of 
the strange gift that had been made hers a 
brief hour ago. In her bare feet she pattered 

the grass mat to her bookcase where 

the soiled, worn skin bag which only 
two days ago she had watched Indian Mary 
draw from her pocket. She picked it up and 
for the hundredth time gazed at it in won- 
der. For from it had come the ancient golden 
alligator-god ornament which now lay for 
safekeeping in Pop’s office safe downstairs. 


When they had left the hospital, 
Courtney had laid the little paper-wrapped 
package beside her on the seat of the car, 
ashamed of the revulsion she felt for the piti- 
ful little legacy, and at the same time curi- 


ous. They had stopped at the Lillycrops’ to 
drop Wes off. While Mrs. Crandall talked to 
Wes’s married sister about some Red Cross 
matters, Courtney and Wes sat on the porch. 

“Better open your package now and get 
it over, Courtney,” said Wes. His tone, al- 
though a little amused, was very gentle, and 
Courtney gave him a quick look. How did 
this big guy always know what was going 
on in her mind? So Wes switched on the 
light, and she unwrapped the old bag and 
emptied the contents. 

At first they didn’t see the strangely 
shaped little ornament. The old pipe was 
there, some petrified sharks’ teeth, a broken 
old comb, and—they both gasped—two gold- 
en coins, Spanish and ancient. Then Wes 
picked up the little gold alligator, turning it 
carefully this way and that. 

“This is something pretty interesting, 
Courtney,” he said. She rose and stood close 
by, suddenly realizing that the image he put 
into her hand was heavy, obviously of gold, 
and—her mind raced back to the day she and 
Tuck had hung over the cases of Mayan 
ornaments in the Sun City Museum—without 
the shadow of a doubt twin to the one she 
had seen there. 

“Oh, Wes,” she gasped. “Could it be 
Mayan? As old as that? If it’s what I think 
it is, it’s worth hundreds of dollars! Oh, I 
don’t deserve it! I don’t!” 

“T think it is,” said Wes. “Pop used to help 
a guy with excavating up at Terra Ceia, and 





he got interested in that stuff and so did I. 
And I think old Mary knew, for when we 
picked her up from the cot this afternoon 
she said, ‘Alligator—gold,’ and she was reach- 
ing for her pocket. The coins are interesting 
but probably not worth a great deal. I guess 
they are the last of her find—and she ap- 
parently did ‘find’—but the alligator, well, 
it’s something!” 

“Poor old Mary. If she’d only known its 
value she could have had all the *baccy she 
wanted,” said Courtney. “I don’t deserve it.” 

But Wes closed her fingers around the 
image. “She meant you to have it,” he said. 
“I'm sure. I heard her call you ‘good girl.’” 
There was a gentle pressure of his hand on 
hers. “And I think she was right, Co-Co.” 


els” Remembering it all, 
Courtney sang inside. She snapped off the 
light, and opening the jalousie, gazed out at 
the moon—last night’s moon that had wit- 
nessed her disappointment. Now it rode, big 
and bright and serene, in a cloudless sky. To- 
morrow it would be later and smaller and the 
next night smaller still. And she would see 
the next full moon from Winthrop College, if 
she wasn’t too busy studying to look at moons 
at all! Wes Lillycrop wasn’t going to be the 
only one wise in the ways of trees and shrubs 
and flowers. And as long as he had finally 
called her Co-Co again, he would probably 
turn up at Christmas vacation to be shown 
all the knowledge she had gained! THE END 


Let’s Set the Table (Continued from page 17) 


Consider your dishes next. Modern man 
eats from vessels made of a variety of ma- 
terials. Count them—wood, aluminum, pot- 
tery, glass. Whatever style of dishes you plan 
to use, your common sense and your eye for 
beauty will tell vou whether it fits in well 
with the rest of your plans. 

We come now to the where’s and how’s 
of covers. By “cover” we mean each indi- 
vidual place setting, and there is neither 
mystery nor mathematics about it. Could the 
luncheon plate go in any other spot but in 
the middle of each place setting? Well, then, 
let’s begin with the plate. Above and a little 
to the left of this put the bread-and-butter 
plate, and the salad plate belongs at the 
extreme left of the luncheon plate. Serve 
juice or soup on its own individual plate 
and the place for this is on the luncheon 
plate. (You can serve this before your guests 
are seated if you are doing the serving.) 
Dessert comes in on its own plate later. 

The glass for water goes above the lunch- 
eon plate to the right, at the tip of the knife 
which brings us to—knives and forks and 
such. They should be, first of all, polished 
to perfection and handled with clean hands 
so no telltale fingerprints are left on them. 
There is an old old rule—we still use it be- 
cause it’s an excellent one—and it is this: 
Set your silver according to the order of its 
use, beginning on the outside and working 
in. Forks always go to the left of the plate 
(except the orphaned oyster fork, which 
somehow got lost on the right side). Now, 
eyes right. Knives and spoons march along 
here. Knife next to the plate, cutting edge 
facing inside; soup spoon nestling nicely 
beside it. The little butter spreader goes on 
the butter plate itself. Almost any angle on 
the right side of the butter plate is accept- 
able. One inch from the edge of the table 
is just about right for all other silverware, 
and keep the pieces in line—even, even, even. 

Silver for ear and drink does not usu- 
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ally appear until the course is served, but 
if it is simpler for you to do so, include 
these (fork, left—spoon, right) in the original 
place setting; otherwise bring them in later. 
But before dessert, clear main-course dishes, 
salt and pepper shakers, and serving dishes 
from the table, and brush away any crumbs. 

Better to be a little extra lavish with salt 
and pepper shakers, figuring one set for 
each two guests, at least; put them artistical- 
ly above the place settings. You can be a 
bit arbitrary about the napkin, too. Some 
say “on the plate.” Some say “on the left 
of the plate.” 

Decoration—such a deceptively simple 
word for the gorgeous time you will have 
seeking, dreaming, maneuvering by trial and 
error, finding the way to decorate your table. 
Explore a little. Attics yield riches in the 
way of old urns, teakettles, bric-a-brac—all 
such a pleasant departure from the usual, 
ordinary flower vase. Arranging flowers as 
a centerpiece is really an art, and such in- 
formation can best be found in books on 
the subject. Proportion is the thing to 
think about. Let the size of the table dictate 
the dimensions of your centerpiece and keep 
it low, the better for seeing everyone's face. 

At last take a peek into the kitchen to see 
that your festive fare is perfect, run an eagle 
eye over the table, put the pats of butter 
on the butter plates, fill the glasses with 
chilled water, make certain everything is 
right. If it is, then relax, and have fun. 


Another fine party idea is to serve 
it buffet. 

And why buffet? Because it’s a gay, casual 
way to entertain. Because, since your guests 
serve themselves from the conveniently 
placed table, it leaves you more time to en- 
joy their presence. Because it solves the 
problem of entertaining a large group. 

There are no set rules for setting a buffet 
other than these: First, the table must be 


attractive; second, the food must be so 
placed that your friends can serve them- 
selves quickly and easily. 

Push the dining-room table against the 
wall if you get more room for circulating 
that way. If you use a tablecloth, follow the 
same rules for placing it that we mentioned 
for luncheon cloths. Stack your plates at 
a point where your guests will most con- 
veniently start. Then the general order might 
go something like this: napkins in a neat 
stack; next silverware; then the dishes of 
food. Do strive for a nicely balanced effect. 

To get a better mental picture of your 
party, let’s have: a casserole dish, a salad 
bowl, hot bread, cake or cookies, hot drink. 

Keep the serving spoon and fork near the 
dish of food it is to be used for. A pot of 
cocoa or coffee can perch on the table sur- 
rounded by cups and saucers, and most 
everyone will appreciate a cool pitcher of 
water. Glasses go next to this. So simple— 
buffet—that you can truly spend your time 
scheming about a theme for the décor. 

Here are some ideas on decoration: 

A posy party in pink and green. Pink 
candles, cloth, napkins, pink rosebuds among 
shining green leaves. 

For an after-the-game affair try this idea: 
A bare table—if your table is a handsome 
one—with just a runner down the middle. 
Make this setting bold and bright by piling 
oranges, red red apples, vegetables in all 
the red and orange tones right in the center 
of the table itself. Strew a few nuts nearby. 
A huge tureen of piping hot, hearty soup 
belongs in this picture. 

A blithe holiday decoration will be in 
keeping with the party spirit. Red or green 
tablecloth (white will do handsomely, too). 
Add candles and evergreens and lots of little 
silver bells that ring and ring and ring. 

Only the bell you hear now is the doorbell. 
It’s your party—and your guests are here! 

THE END 
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Japanese and American Girl Scouts at 






CHRYSANTHEMUMS flaunting _ their 
lovely colors through the sharp white- 
ness of a light frost; the soft haze and sharp 
tang of wood smoke on the air; plans for the 
coming holidays—reminders, all, that a year 
is drawing to its close. It has been a year in 
which Girl Scouts everywhere have taken 
part in community, national, and interna- 
tional activities; a year of camping joys and 
wholesome fun; a year to review with justi- 
fiable pride. Let’s take a whistle-stop trip for 
a quick look at some of the things you have 
been doing. Allll Aboooard! 





COMMUNITY SERVICE activities have 

been many: Senior Scouts of Wadena, 
Minnesota, conducted a “Mothers’ March” as 
their contribution to the March of Dimes 
campaign. The girls planned the march, di- 
viding the town into areas, with one girl 
responsible for each. At the hour appointed 
for the march the church bells rang, the fire 
whistle blew, and the radio broadcast the 
news that the march was on! It was com- 
pleted in one hour, and more than five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was collected. The 
project was a wonderful mother-daughter 
experience. 

Intermediates of Troop 117 in Turtle 
Creek, Pennsylvania, combined Community 
Service and Sewing badge work when they 
made twenty-nine pairs of pajamas and two 
dozen washcloths for the children in the 
City Hospital in Pittsburgh. 

In Chicago, Illinois, Troop 854 “adopted” 
the residents of the Northwest Home for the 
Aged. They put on entertainments at the 
home, sent birthday and holiday greetings 
and small gifts for many special occasions 
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Seniors of Troop 29, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, after receiving 
their caps as hospital aides 








to the members of their “family.” 

It was a welcome help to many parents 
when Troop 80 of St. Boniface’s church in 
Sioux City, Iowa, set up a Kiddies Korner 
in the church basement. Here the girls, with 
one of their mothers always on hand to help, 
cared for preschool-age children while the 
parents of the youngsters attended church 
SeTVICES, 

“Why couldn’t we have a Teen-Age 
Club?” wondered two Girl Scouts of Troop | 
in Williams, Minnesota. They took their idea 
to their leader and soon, with Girl Scouts and 
the whole community working together, a 
Teen-Age Club was opened in an unused 
building donated by the school board. Adults 
help the young people with the activities of 
the club, and the whole project has been a 
fine example of co-operation between Girl 
Scouts and their community. 

In Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Troop 9 col- 
lected 175 pairs of eyeglasses for a “New 
Eves for the Needy” project. They also 
helped with the Heart Fund, Christmas Seal, 
and similar collections, dressed dolls for 
needy children, contributed food for Salva- 
tion Army baskets. Most of the girls in this 
troop have been together since Brownie days 
under the same leader, and several of them 
received their Curved Bars this vear. 

Bellmore and North Bellmore, New York, 
Girl Scouts have also collected glasses for 
“New Eyes for the Needy”—496 pairs. The 
Girl Scouts of these towns also have col- 
lected old watches and clocks for a handi- 
capped veterans’ organization, helped with 
the work of a Salvation Army day nursery, 
and contributed to the Needlework Guild of 
America, among other community activities. 


the Itazuke Air Base found they had a 
mutual liking for ice cream and cake 
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fay AS A RESULT of a Senior Scout Voca- 
tional Conference, Senior Troop 29 in 
Fall River, Massachusetts, decided to take up 
hospital-aide work. In red-and-white striped 
uniforms which they made themselves, the 
girls gave many hours of supervised service 
at the Truesdale Hospital, where they were 
“capped” in an impressive ceremony at the 
end of their training period. 

In Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, each Senior 
Scout of Troop 2 has worked a minimum of 
two hours weekly at the Door County Me- 
morial Hospital. This troop was fortunate in 
having for its leaders two licensed practi- 
cal nurses, who gave the girls the benefit of 
their own experience. 





oy INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP projects 
have been many, and often were tied 
in with the celebration of the fortieth anni- 
versary of Girl Scouting and the Juliette Low 
World Friendship Fund. At the birthday 
celebration of the Galion, Ohio, Girl Scouts a 
huge cake decorated in green and white, 
with yellow candles, was the center of at- 
traction. During the party, gift packages 
containing donations to the Juliette Low 
Fund were presented and heaped around the 
cake. 

Celebration of the Girl Scout birthday was 
a really gala event for Kittanning, Pennsyl- 
vania, Girl Scouts. All of the town’s service 
clubs helped—one gave the use of its lounge 
for a Brownie party; another presented the 
Girl Scouts with a beautiful birthday cake; 
members of other clubs served refreshments 
at a square dance given by Intermediates 
and Seniors. During the course of the cele- 
bration, contributions were made to the 
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Juliette Low Fund, and as an appropriate 
finale, the Council sponsored an_interna- 
tional dance festival as part of a Court of 
Awards, with all troops taking part in the 
colorful pageant. 

Continuing along the international line: 
An outstanding float in the Memorial Day 
parade in Fort Wayne, Indiana, was the en- 
try of the Girl Scouts of the Forest Park 
Neighborhood Group. Its theme was “Girl 
Scouts—A Growing Force for Freedom,” and 
the girls developed an enthusiastic interest 
in the International Friendship program as 
they delved into books, and asked questions 
of relatives and friends, in order to have the 
costumes as authentic as possible. In the 
parade the Girl Scouts made an impressive 
showing as troop after troop in full uniform, 
each with its troop flag and flanked by its 
leaders, marched behind the float. 

Over in Japan, at the Itazuke Air Base on 
Kyusyu, Japanese and American Girl Scouts 
found a common bond in the Girl Scout 
handshake and salute, and had a fine time 
at a joint meeting. The Japanese troop from 
Fukuoka City and the American Girl Scouts 
living at the base exchanged gifts, sang, and 
enjoyed ice cream and cake, finding that 
language need not be a barrier to under- 
standing and friendship. 


Many different countries were represented 
by costumed Girl Scouts on this float in a 
Memorial Day parade in Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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ee THERE HAVE BEEN many fine activities 
in the field of nature and the out-of- 
doors. One was a tree-planting program at 
Camp Agnes S. McMillen, the camp of Fort 
Wayne and Allen County, Indiana, Girl 
Scouts in Cedar Canyons. Here more than 
three hundred Boy and Girl Scouts, leaders, 
parents, and camp-committee members 
joined in a conservation and Arbor Day pro- 
gram. Before the tree-planting there was a 
flag-raising ceremony, followed by the reci- 
tation of the Girl Scout Promise, and group 
singing. The program closed with “Taps.” 
The district forester supervised the planting 
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of two thousand trees from fourteen different 
States. Soup, coffee, and cocoa were made 
and sold by Senior Scouts to defray the ex- 
penses of the affair. 

Impressed with the importance of weather 
in personal and troop plans, Troop 4 in 
Charleston, South Carolina, decided to work 
on the Weather badge and learn more about 
this vital factor in all our lives. They began 
to keep weather charts, and after a few 
weeks were venturing to make predictions 
based on their charts. Then they visited the 
local Weather Bureau station, where they 
learned the uses of the many instruments 
and received valuable information and help. 
When they were asked to make a window 
display, the troop decided to base it on the 
Weather-badge work. They used white cot- 
ton on blue construction paper to portray 
cloud formations, as a background for an 
exhibit of homemade weather instruments— 
a barometer made from a glass jar and a 
piece of bent glass tubing; a rain gauge; a 
weather vane. A program consultant—a_re- 
tired meteorologist of the U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau—helped the troop with suggestions and 
advice on their badge work, and presented 
them with their Weather badges at the con- 
clusion of the project. 

Thanks to the diorama which they made 
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while working on Campcraft badge require- 
ments, the girls of Troop 19 in Bozeman, 
Montana, will be able to set up their troop 
campsites with a minimum of work and 
worry. They learned a good deal about 
campcraft as they worked on the diorama, 
lashing tiny dowels with twine to make 
camp tables and lean-tos; constructing a 
dishwashing unit, a tin-can stove, a tepee 
fire. When they decided to use their diorama 
for a window display to mark the Girl Scout 
birthday anniversary, they added a tiny can- 
vas cot stretched on logs under a thatched 
lean-to, and one of the troop members 


painted a backdrop picturing the magnificent 
Bridger Range of Montana's Rocky Moun- 
tains. Evergreen sprigs made realistic trees, 
and tiny flags were run up on the little flag- 
pole. When paper dolls dressed in regula- 
tion Girl Scout camp uniforms were added, 
the picture was complete. The diorama, dis- 
played in a prominent window on Main 
Street, attracted much interest and comment, 
and gave the community an excellent idea of 
what Girl Scouts can do. 


A VARIED AND interesting program 
has been carried out by Troop 32 of 


the Couch School in Portland, Oregon. As 
they worked on the Minstrel and Folk 
Dancer badges they put on a song-and-dance 
program for the local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and sang for groups in various hos- 
pitals. One of this troop’s annual events is a 
trip in November to Timberline Lodge, on 
the slopes of Mt. Hood, where they enjoy 
marvelous sledding and other sports. They 
have also gone on camping trips to the Pa- 
cific Ocean—a distance of about one hundred 
iniles—and another memorable camping ex- 
perience was a two-days stay at the Wind 
Mountain Girl Scout camp. In planning for 
their trips, the girls practice making tin-can 
stoves and buddy burners, try out different 
recipes, and work on other requirements for 
the Outdoor Cook and Campcraft badges. 
Cooky sales have helped to raise funds for 
their trips, which are made by bus with an 
adult first aider, a Senior life guard, and 
leaders accompanying the girls. 


) PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES played an 
important role in troop activities. In 
Utica, New York, Troop 57 gave a puppet 
play written by a troop member as part of a 
Court of Awards program. Each member of 
the cast made her own puppet and a stage 
comnittee built the stage. The whole project 
was fun, and the play a great success. 
After attending a performance of the Salz- 
burg Marionette Theater in Boston, a group 
of Holliston, Massachusetts, Girl Scouts were 
so delighted with the performance that they 
made a marionette show one of their major 
projects. Hard work, ingenuity, and a dash 
of fun went into making the dolls, the cos- 
tumes, and the stage properties. After the 
marionettes were finished, the girls spent 
many hours mastering the intricate manipu- 
lation of the many strings. When they were 
letter-perfect, the first performance was 
given, and it was so successful that three 
more were presented before various groups. 


WHEN GIRLS OF Troop 2-278 in Brook- 

lyn, New York, earned the Cook badge, 
they thought that a mother-daughter lunch- 
con would be a good way to demonstrate 
their newly acquired skills. At the same time 
they decided to work in a bit of community 
service by making a charge tor the luncheon 
and donating the proceeds to the local polio 
fund. The party was held at the home of one 
of the leaders. The girls appointed com- 
mittees to plan the menu, do the cooking, set 
and decorate the tables. In addition, each 
girl made a corsage for her mother. After the 
luncheon, some of the mothers and daughters 
entertained with skits planned by girls doing 
badge work in literature and dramatics. 


At this -point we must run our whistle- 
stop train on a siding for this issue. But we 
will finish the trip in the January number. 
In the meantime, Merry Christmas! 

THE END 
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Above: This Girl Scout baby-sitter knows 
that holidaytime means watching the young- 
sters extra carefully to prevent accidents 


Safety-minded Scouts take precaution against 
fire by checking all wires for fraying and 
making sure that sockets are not overloaded 





HERE WERE ONCE some Girl Scouts 

in Brainerd, Minnesota, who started 

out to learn some Christmas carols 
and ended up by going all out for a pro- 
gram of accident prevention. Now, carols 
at Christmastime are a jOvsome and ex- 
pected thing; but on the surface, connect- 
ing caroling with safety may seem as 
strange as Christmas in July. Actually, 
how this odd connection came about is a 
fine example of Girl Scout procedures where 
one thing leads naturally, and in proper 
order, to another. Here’s what happened: 

When the Brainerd Girl Scouts had re- 
hearsed and harmonized and memorized 
their collection of carols until the troop 
meeting room rang with melody, one of the 
girls asked, “But where are we going to 
sing these carols?” 

Well, a discussion began. 

“My grandmother has a broken leg,” one 
girl said. “She’d love to have us visit her 
and sing some carols.” 

Another girl chimed in with information 
about an old man with a broken hip. Maybe 
the girls could sing for him, too. So another 
and another and still another name was 
added to the list of people confined to bed 
with broken bones. At this point, some- 
thing else came to the troop’s attention: 
What had caused these accidents? A com- 
mittee did some sleuthing and found that 
icy sidewalks in the community were the 
outstanding hazards. Could something be 
done? It could and was—through ‘the ac- 
cident-prevention program adopted by the 
troop. And so the study that began with 
“Silent Night” and “Hark! the Herald 
Angels Sing” ended up with safety. 

The moral of this little tale is that Christ- 
mastime is one of the times of the year when 
hazards are actually apt to be most numer- 
ous in your house. It’s a good idea for you 


to do your share in 
celebrating safely 
by seeing that your 
home has a_ good 
safety program. Most 
accidents at holiday- 
time can be grouped 
under these head- 
ings: (1) Fires. (2) 
Falls. Here is your check list—keep it handy 
to help prevent both. 
FIRES 

That marvelous tradition, the Christ- 
mas tree, is responsible for innumerable 
fires. After your tree has been in the house 
for a day or two it dries out, becomes highly 
combustible, and can blaze up in a matter 
of seconds if it is near an open flame. Take 
these simple precautions against such a 
tragedy: 

1. Ask Dad or Brother to make a fresh 
saw cut across the base of the trunk before 
setting up the tree. 

2. Always keep the base of the tree in 
a container filled with water, replenishiug 
the water from time to time as needed. 

3. Place your tree away from sources of 
heat, such as radiators, electric lights, and, 
of course, away from the fireplace or any 
other unprotected flame. 

4. Check all tree decorations and dis- 
card those made of paper or highly in- 
flammable materials, such as cotton and 
certain foils. There are numerous non- 
inflammable types on the market, and these 
are your best buy. Keep all tinsel and 
metallic decorations away from light sockets 
and tree lights. Cotton placed around the 
base of the tree can be very dangerous, so 
better use artificial snow plainly marked 
“fire-resistant” instead. And of course, do 
use electric tree lights, not candles. 

When you have satisfied yourself and 
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your family as to the safety of your tree, 
then and only then, relax and truly enjoy its 
magic and its beauty! 

Remove your dry tree from the premises 
immediately after the holidays. (Don’t burn 
it in your fireplace, furnace, or stove.) Per- 
haps your Girl Scout troop already has 
planned to take over this problem of tree 
disposal with a tree-burning project. If not, 
you might like to ask your bebe to help 
you set one up. Check back to the March, 
1951, AMERICAN Girc to the All Over the 
Map feature which describes the wonderful 
tree-burning ceremony organized by a troop 
in North Platte, Nebraska. 

Concerning those bits of gaiety—rainbow 
ribbons and papers—a word to the wise: 
The wrappings have done their job to in- 
spire awe and delight, and by Christmas 
evening are probably crumpled and aban- 
doned. Do you, in your house, leave them 
lying around in heaps or shoved out of 
sight in corners? Make it your task to have 
a receptacle handy—a basket or large paper 
bag or carton—and take a few minutes out 
from festivities to collect wrappings. Then im- 
mediately dispose of them in the furnace 
or incinerator. If you want to save ribbons 
and papers for later use (they make charm- 
ing cutouts and decorations for scrapbooks 
to be given to hospitalized children) then 
fold them neatly and store them in a safe 
place away from all danger of fire. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Do your Christmas hinting early! The Wool 
Cap and Muffler are charming companions 
in soft 100% virgin wool. The saucy cap is 
gay green with a white pom-pon. 8-559... 1.35 
The muffler is ascot style in green with red, 
yellow and white design. 8-561... 1.50 


No cold fingers in these warm wooly Mittens... 
a must for gusty days! Colorful and cute in 
100% virgin wool. Green with red, yellow and 

white design. Sizes 6, 7, 8. 8-551... 1.35 


Gay Woolens and other Sportswear are sold by’ 


Lend an ear to these exciting Earmuffs and 
see if they aren’t the gayest warmer-uppers 
you've ever seen! Knitted in finest virgin 
wool. Have white trefoils woven on green 
background with red trim and ties, white 
tassels, 16 inches long. 8-549... 1.00 


A jaunty Wool Jacket at a mere slip of a price 
in luxuriously soft 100% virgin wool. In gay 
green with dig-deep plunge pockets and button 
cuff sleeves, Sizes 10 to 20. 8-282... 10.95 


Your Official Girl Scout Equipment Agency 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
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You'll have other holiday decorations, per- 
haps—pine boughs, mistletoe, and so on— 
which give your house such a holiday air. 
But again, hang them in safe spots and dis- 
pose of them with care as soon as the Christ- 
mas season is over. 

No one expects you, yourself, to be a 
wizard on wiring, but you can learn these 
few rules on the subject and pass them on 
to the electrical handymen in your family. 
Faulty electrical equipment is a prominent 
fire hazard. First of all use only cords and 
fixtures which bear the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories label. This label guarantees the 
safety of cords and lights, and products so 
marked are available to you in most stores. 
Overloaded sockets can cause disaster even 
with pretested and guaranteed equipment, 
so the safe way is to distribute the load 
among many outlets rather than put all the 
burden on one. 

Help your dad examine all the cords be- 
fore use to make certain none of them are 
frayed, and while you're at it check fuses 
to see that you have some spares on hand— 
the right size. Turn off the tree lights, too, 
when no one is going to be in the room for a 
while. 

These are the highlights on electrical fix- 
tures caution. Perhaps you and your troop 
members can make a more complete list to 
take home and pass on to the others in your 
family. 

One last word on fire which takes the 
form of an all-important question. In case 
of fire (despite your precautions) do you 
and every member of your household know 
the telephone number of your fire depatt- 
ment and how to report a fire? It is wise to 
write the number down in large figures in the 
front of your telephone book! 
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American-made for 
the American girl 


FALLS 

In the excitement of decorating the house 
and trimming the tree someone may hand 
you a chair saying, “Here, stand on this.” 
This is your cue to root out the ladder. 
(Remind Dad that a sturdy, safely con- 
structed ladder for family use is good 
health insurance.) Many falls resulting in 
serious injuries can come from just so 
hasty an action as grabbing the nearest 
stool or chair to stand on when you want 
to reach a high spot. Be sure you're not 
wearing high te when working on a 
ladder. While you're hanging that wreath, 
consider the proper tools to use, too. The 
heel of your shoe is not the best hammer in 
the world. Better use a regular one (and use 
it with care). 

Here’s another notorious “no man’s land” 
where falls are concerned—those areas in 
halls and stairways. Rubbish on stairs is 
a big hazard, so get rid of those crates and 
cartons you accumulate during this sea- 
son, and do check these zones to see they're 
well lighted. 

The caroling Girl Scout troop in Minne- 
sota found that icy walks were responsible 
for many accidents. If you live in the part 
of our country that enjoys a snowy Christ- 
mas season, how will your walks be—clear 
of ice and snow? keeping them clear is a 
good project for the entire family, but if 
the ice stubbornly refuses to be whisked 
away, see that the walk is well sanded. 

Fatigue is one more factor on our list. 
When everyone gets a little worn out with 
excitement and work, that is the time to 
call a halt and have a rest period with per- 
haps a cup of warm cocoa, or, for the 
grown-ups, tea. The possibility of falls and 
accidents increases when you are tired. 


Now's the time to ack for 2 SCHMINY) = 


(while planning for a safe one )! 


SAFETY FOR SMALL FRY 

This year you may play Santa to the 
small fry in your house, but you also can 
act the part of guardian angel. Christmas 
is the miracle time of the year to little chil- 
dren, but it is also a time of double danger. 
There’s the problem of toys, for instance. 
An electric train may be safe for twelve- 
year-old Tim, but be a veritable atomic 
bomb in the hands of four-year-old Bea! 
Take the responsibility for keeping an eagle 
eye on the youngsters while they play, and 
watch out for tovs strewn in places where 
others can trip over them. Try to anticipate 


situations that could cause accidents and 
keep the children away from them. 
A Christmas stocking chock full of 


goodies is a treat no child wants to miss— 
but sweetmeats may lead to overstuffing. 
Co-operate with Mother in seeing that the 
little ones (and you, too) don’t spoil the 
day by eating too much of too many things. 

Safety can not only be your personal 
watchword in your home this season, but 
also a key to a fine, year-round program in 
your troop. The Chicago Girl Scouts have 
won the National Safety Council’s Award 
several times for their outstanding work in 
the home-safety field. Ask your leader to 
help you get your project started. Here are 
some sources of information and help: Your 
local safety council; your local police and fire 
departments. If there is no safety council 
in your community, write to the National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

This year, deck the halls with boughs of 
holly (but do stand on a ladder); walk in 
the winter wonderland (on sanded _ side- 
walks); and dream of a white Christmas 
THE END 
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America’s favorite bikes 9 to 1! 






Everywhere, girls prize Schwinn Bicycles— 
for keen looks, smooth riding and easy pedal- 
ing. Built to “‘take it,” Schwinn bikes stay 
new longer. Each one is Schwinn guaranteed. 

Schwinn bikes come in dozens of beauti- 
ful models, and in every price class. For your 
best Christmas yet, tell Mom and Dad now to 
be sure to make your gift a Schwinn. 


SCHWINN Exclusive Quality Features 


@ THE SCHWINN LOOK — Sparkling 
beauty makes Schwinn bikes the 
best-looking anywhere! 

@ ELECTRO-FORGED FRAME—Spe- 
cial Schwinn construction features 
make this the strongest frame built. 
@ DUR-A-ROLL BEARINGS — Roll 
better and faster. There's a smooth- 
er ride, easier pedaling. 

@ TUBULAR RIMS — 5 times strong- 
er than ordinary rims—yet lighter. 
Take bumps without twisting. 

@ LONG-LIFE FRONT HUB—Extra- 
hard replaceable bearing cups give 
smoother ride . . . last longer. 


For Schwinn dealer's name, see classified section of phone book. 


ARNOLD, SCHWINN & COMPANY - 
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CHICAGO 


A Schwinn is guaranteed 


for as long as you own it 
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Good Company— 
Buster Brown Official Girl Scout 
2-strap Moc-style casual. Also 
avatlable in Brownie Scout sizes. 


ook Sweatt 


fuaee je... at the social 
~ renee =. .at the sing 


There’s nothing like the good, sure feeling you 
always have in your Buster Brown Official Girl 
Scout Shoes wherever you go. They’re simply super 
for good looks, stylish charm, and everything you 
want in the way of comfort. And because they carry 
the word “Official” you and your mother always 
know you're getting the best shoes made for Girl 
Scouts! 


45 HIGHER DENVER WEST 
8 Remember, there are Brownie Scout Shoes, 


too. Sizes 12% to 3. $7.45 





Reg.U.S. By &G.S. jj 


Pat. Off. tas of U.S.A. 


THE OFFICIAL APPROVED SHOE 













It’s not an official 
shoe unless it is 
marked ‘Girl 
Scout” 


A Product of 
Neat Note— 
Buster Brown Official 
Girl Scout oxford. Also 
available in white. 


BUSTER BROWN 


OHicial Gink Scout Shoe ° 


Product of Buster Brown Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis 
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Song About Strings: (top and _ bottom 
photos). Sparkling as a Yuletide tune are 
these bright strings formed of seals or 
macaroni. Cut two strips of colored tape the 
length desired; lay bottom one, sticky side 
up, on a table. Arrange seals or macaroni 
on tape about an inch apart. Place top strip, 
sticky side down, over them. Press the two 
strips together between seals or macaroni. 


Holiday Belles and Beaus: Decorated glasses 
bring a touch of humor to your festivities. 
Use colored tape for eyes, nose, and mouth. 
With scissors shred a bit of tinted tissue to 
make milady’s curls and her escort’s dashing 
bangs. His tie and collar can be made of con- 
struction paper; her collar of a wisp of 
lace or frilly paper doily. Fasten both 
to the glasses with handy transparent tape. 


Mev Makings 


Fun to make and fun to scatter about your house, and just 


plain fun to look at are these jolly Christmas decorations 
concocted of cellophane tape and bits of odds and ends 


Candy Candie: Ingredients for this confec- 
tion designed for your Christmas table are 
a foil-wrapped mint patty and package of 
lifesavers. Remove outer wrapping from 
lifesaver package so only inner foil wrap- 
ping shows. Spiral colored tape around 
lifesavers and stand package upright in 
center of patty. Fasten “candle” to “candle- 
stick” with tape. Loop of tape makes handle. 


Spiral Spangle: Take one cone-shaped paper 
cup. Cut strips of transparent tape in grad- 
uated lengths to fit around the cup; dip 
tape in silver or gold flitter (available at 
most dime stores). Secure tape around cup 
by sticking edges together, Fasten tiny 
Christmas baubles to cup’s bottom with 
strips of red and green tape. Top with 
ribbon loops. Hang it on tree with string. 





Photos by Sol Kohn 
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Facing Winter 
(Continued from page 18) 


Winter is also a lazy time unless you live 
in a community which goes in for winter 
sports. And laziness is the foe of a good 
complexion. Our inside machinery gets slug- 
gish, since we must spend so much time 
indoors, both at school and at home. So, to 
all other rules for beauty care during the 
winter months, add that of being out of doors 
as much as you possibly can. Even in the 
rain. Rain is nature’s own beauty lotion as 
long as you are properly dressed for it, so 
that you don’t catch cold. 

Do remember though, that your delicate 
skin, too, must be properly dressed for pro- 
tection against long hours in the winds and 
snow. Rosy cheeks look wonderful when you 
come in from a football game or a skiing 
party—but you don’t want a radiant forehead 
to match, and much less a sore, scaly com- 
plexion. So, take the time to apply a thin 
covering of cream or lotion all over your 
face before embarking on long, outdoor 
sports sessions. Be especially generous on the 
danger spots: the nose, the eyelids, the 
corners of the eyes, and all around the mouth 
(pomade your lips if they are really sensi- 
tive). Then, face winter weather with real 
confidence, assured that you are making use 
of the best beauty formula there is—fresh 
air and exercise. Not only will you look bet- 
ter for it; you will feel better, too! THE END 





Another Miracle 
(Continued from page 9) 


to give her an especially warm welcome?” 
Midge suggested. 

““At a girl, Midge,” Mr. Bennett ap- 
plauded. “Pour on the Christmas spirit. A 
toast to dear Aunt Ella.” He picked up a 
goblet and tossed off an imaginary drink. 

He had been incorrect in one thing. The 
clock struck one, the tree was lighted, and 
no Aunt Ella. 

Five minutes later, however, a taxi drew 
up to the house, and they all hurried to the 
door—all, that is except Adele, who was still 
dressing. 

“By golly,” whispered Mr. Bennett, “the 
driver took off his hat. She must have tipped 
him!” 

“Go in, all of you! You'll get pneumonia 
and run up doctors’ bills,” called Aunt Ella, 
walking up the path straight as a pole. 

They welcomed her with dutiful kisses 


| and shut themselves into the warm house, 


where Aunt Ella scowled at the sizzling 
radiator. 
“This house is much too hot. Americans 


| waste millions overheating their hquses.” She 


leaned back to view her youngest great- 
niece. 

“So this is Midge. You'll be a handsome 
woman. Tall, like me. It’s good to be tall. 
People take advantage -of little women. Hope 
youre not the tomboy you used to be— 
especially since you've been attending that 


| expensive boarding school.” 





“Midge is on a scholarship,” Mrs. Ben- 
nett reminded her gently. 

“Even so, I never approved. Gives a 
girl extravagant notions running around 
with the pampered rich.” 

Midge felt herself shrinking away from 
the old lady as she always had, then re- 
minded herself of her vow to be hospitable. 
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“It’s awfully festive having you here for 
Christmas, Aunt Ella. Isn’t our tree beau- 
tiful?” 

“Don’t say it’s a silly waste of money,” 
begged her nephew. 

“Well, Peter, what shall I say?” 

“You might say it’s bright and beautiful 
and typifies the Christmas spirit,” he dic- 
tated. 

She gave a throaty chuckle that amazed 
them. “You may be right at that.” Then she 
looked around. “Haven't you another 
daughter? Or does my memory fail me?” 

“Adele is dressing,” explained Mrs. Ben- 
nett. 

“As usual, I'd say,” snapped Aunt Ella. 


Aunt Ella’s tartness became diluted 
in the confusion of arriving relatives. To 
Midge’s great satisfaction, they seemed glad 
to see her in their surprise at her unex- 
pected presence. All, that is, but two little 
boy cousins. 

“Who's that cross old lady?” one of them 
whispered to Midge. . 

“She’s your Uncle Peter’s aunt, and she’s 
very old. She’s not always cross; sometimes 
she chuckles,” defended the girl. 

Dinner progressed with conversation flow- 
ing around the stiff old woman as a river 
flows around a tree growing in its bed. 
Midge tried to form a little eddy by talking 
to her in an undertone. 

“We were so sorry to hear of Miss Simp- 
son’s death.” 

“We all have to go,” answered Aunt Ella 
brusquely. 

“But she was so faithful.” 

“She was well paid. You'll find you can 
buy anything.” 

Discouraged, the girl turned to the little 
boy on the other side and listened to his 
feats at football, while the others discussed 
foreign policy and the labor situation. 

When the last drop of coffee had been 
drained, the last nut cracked, the last grape 
broken from the centerpiece, they all rose 
heavily and transferred themselves to the 
living room. 

Mr. Bennett drew a chair over to the 
stack of packages, the boys stood beside 
him, ready to distribute the presents. Midge 
and Adele sat close together, as far from 
Aunt Ella as possible. 

“Once this is over, I can begin to enjoy 
myself,” murmured Adele. 

“It'll go off all right,” comforted Midge. 

She received her long narrow box first 
and called, “Dad, there’s another just like it 
tor Adele. We like to open them together.” 
She saw Aunt Ella edge forward in her 
chair. 

Hurriedly the girls tore off the wool, lest 
the sharp old eyes note the difference in 
the shade, and together raised the lids. 

“Oh, Aunt Ella, green gloves!” exclaimed 
Adele. 

“Just right for my green coat,” supple- 
mented Midge. 

“Try them on,” ordered Aunt Ella. 

Each girl took out her one glove, careful 
to hide the empty box. “Fits perfectly,” 
bragged Adele exhibiting her anil 

Midge had to remove the cardboard wash- 
ing directions, and as she did so a bill 
slipped out—a twenty-dollar bill! 

“Why, Aunt Ella!” gasped the girl, and 
gathering box and paper, went over to kiss 
the lean cheek. 

“Why, Aunt Ella!” echoed Adele and did 
the same. 

“Of course, I suppose you'll waste the 
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money,” snapped the donor, “but I'm too 
old to reform the world.” 

“I shan’t, Aunt Ella,” said Midge hap- 
pily. “I'm going to buy a second-hand type- 
writer so I can earn money at school.” 

Adele swallowed. “You're too generous 


I never dreamed . . .” She and her | 


mother exchanged glances. 

“I've learned one has to be generous,” 
snapped the old woman. “Affection is just 
a matter of dollars and cents.” 

“Not entirely,” denied her nephew. “But 
generosity helps.” 

“Well, you'll find I haven't neglected 
you, Peter. I'm giving you and Mary—” 
her lips stiffened as if she could not form 
the words and she cleared her throat—“fifty 
dollars, each.” 

“Oh, Aunt Ella, what a help!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Bennett. “We need to buy a new water 
heater. It’s a miracle, isn’t it, Peter!” 

“A miracle!” he agreed empliatically. 

“Well, I suppose one does need hot 
water,” admitted Aunt Ella, a flush of ex- 
citement over her unusual generosity bright- 
ening her cheeks. 

“Don’t I have all the luck—bad luck!” 
Adele whispered to Midge. 

“It’s your own fault,” answered Midge, 
but she couldn't help feeling sorry for her. 


The telephone interrupted the un- 
wrapping, and Mrs. Bennett, nearest the hall, 
answered it. She returned in a minute with 
a quizzical expression. “Bridie, to thank us 
for the box. She wants to speak to you, 
Adele. Hurry and make it short. It’s a toll 
call.” She turned to Midge. “The children 
liked the mittens very much, Bridie said, 
and she wants me to thank you.” 

“And what did Del give that was so 
important that Bridie has to thank her in 
person?” asked Mr. Bennett, pausing with 
a package in his hand. 

“Adele gave her a considerable sum of 
money,” explained Mrs. Bennett. 

“Well, that’s nice,” he commented. “I 
might even say another miracle.” 

Adele returned to the living room, straight 
and buoyant, head high, yellow curls aflut- 
ter, her cheeks flushed like Aunt Ella’s. 

“Was Bridie delighted?” queried her 
mother. 

“Well, rather. Seems she’s going to the 
hospital for an operation—not serious, but 
the money was—was like the answer to a 
prayer, she said. She was crying, and she 
couldn’t thank me enough.” Adele’s eyes 
were shining and she looked, Midge thought, 
as if someone had given her twenty dollars, 
not as if she had sacrificed the money for 
her skates. 

Her father studied the name on _ the 
package in his hand, then looked at his older 
daughter. “Del, if I may say so, it was very 
decent of you.” 

“Guess Aunt Ella isn’t the only one with 
the Christmas spirit,” Adele said with a 
happy lilt in her voice. “You probably won't 
believe me but honestly, no skates in the 
world could give me the thrill Bridie’s 
tearful thanks did just now. It is really a 
marvelous feeling.” She finished in a voice 
tinged with amazement. The straight-backed 
old lady and the golden-haired girl gazed at 
each other with the wonder of the unaccus- 
tomed experience of the joy of giving shining 
in their eyes. 

Adele leaned over to give her great-aunt 
an affectionate pat. “I am glad you came, 
Aunt Ella. Isn’t it a wonderful Christmas?” 

THE END 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES” 


by BERTHA JANCKE LUECK 


THE IRON MISTRESS—Alon 
Ladd plays the exciting role of 
Jim Bowie, inventor of the 
famous Bowie knife, who came 
out of the Louisiana bayous to 
cut a wide and colorful swath 
from New Orleans to Texas. It 
is a story of greedy adventurers, 
of romance and duels, with 
gorg te ond back- 
grounds filmed in Technicolor. 
The romantic leads are played 
by Virginia Mayo as a Creole 
belle of New Orleans, and 
Phyllis Kirk as the girl Bowie met 
in Texas. (Warner) 





THE SAVAGE—A white boy, only 
survivor of a massacre, is adopted 
by a Sioux chief. You will en- 
joy this absorbing story of the 
boy's conflicting loyalties, of his 
love for an indian girl and his 
love for a white girl. There are 
plenty of thrills in the skirmishes 
between the whites and the 
Indians, and in the mounting 
tension between the boy and his 
foster father. In the cast are 
Chariton Heston, lan MacDon- 
ald, Joan Taylor, and Suson 
Morrow. (Paramount) 


BECAUSE OF YOU—A tensely 
dramatic story of a girl who, 
having unwittingly become the 
accomplice of an underworld 
character, serves a prison term 
and then sets out valiantly to 
build a new life for herself. But 
the past crosses the path of her 
happy marriage, and almost 
ruins her life and the lives of her 
husband and her little girl. 
Loretta Young and Jeff Chandler 
give excellent performances in 
the leading roles, as the wife 
and husband. (Univ.-Int’) 


THE BLAZING FOREST—With 
the orphaned niece she has 
raised threatening to run away, 
widowed Jessie Grain decides to 
sell her last small stand of 
timber and go with the girl to 
the city. From here on the story 
unfolds swiftly, with romance, 
danger, and thrills, to a spectac- 
viar climax. A Technicolor pro- 
duction, the forest fire scenes are 
superb. Agnes Moorehead, Susan 
Morrow, John Payne, and Richard 
Arlen are the stars who head 
the cast. (Paramount) 





Feast of Lights 
(Continued from page 13) 


vessels, hanging the draperies. The temple 
lights were lighted for the first time in three 
dark and perilous years. At this time, with 
the rekindling of the lights, we come upon 
the legend of the small butglovely miracle. It 
happened this way. The search for conse- 
crated oil for the pereptual lamp yielded 
only a single cruze—hardly enough for one 
night’s illumination. And yet, this meager 
supply lasted. Against all reason, against all 
doubts and pessimism, the Temple lights 
burned strong and brilliant through the en- 
tire eight days of festivity. 

Judah the Maccabee called the feast 
Hanukkah (Dedication) and by public de- 
cree ordained that these eight days be cele- 
brated yearly in the month of Kislev for all 
time among the Jews. 


Down through the ages new ways 
of merrymaking have been added, new 
hymns have risen in popularity, and then 
been replaced by others. Details in the cus- 
toms have changed somewhat from genera- 
tion to generation, so that even in modern 
times the ceremonies have differed slightly 
in certain parts of the world. There are 
variations, too, in the spelling of the name— 
written Hanukkah, or Hanukah by some, 
Chanukkah or Chanukah by others. But 
fundamentally and in its deepest meaning— 
which celebrates the right of human beings 
to their own identity—Hanukkah remains 
unchanged through the years, its message 
strong and clear. It is first and foremost a 
festival of dedication. Through its observance 
man yearly affirms his service to God ac- 
cording to his conscience and the traditions 
of his people. It commemorates also the 
truth that the few of unwavering faith may 
be victorious over many. At this season of 
the year all over the free world, the Hanuk- 
kah lights will be kindled once again. 

In the temples and synagogues little is 
done in the way of special ceremony. There 
is the chanting of the Hallel (the 115 to 118 
Psalms inclusive ) reading from the Torah, a 
brief telling of the story of the Maccabean 
victories, the lighting of the candles after 
service. 

Hanukkah is chiefly a home festival, so it 
is to the Jewish home that we must go to 
partake of the gaiety and charm, the warmth 
and laughter of a typical Hanukkah night. 

The house wears a holiday air, expectant 
and full of promise. On a table near a win- 
dow stands the Hanukkah lamp designed to 
hold candles or sometimes wicks dipped in 
oil. Usually the lamp contains nine re- 
ceptacles—eight for the Hanukkah candles 
and one for the shamas, the “servant light,” 
a utility candle used to light the others. 
Hanukkah lamps are often of great beauty 
and artistry, made of silver and brass, embel- 
lished with designs of flowers and scenes 
from the Maccabean story. 

With sundown and the coming of the early 
evening shadows, the celebration begins. 
After a few moments devoted to blessings 
and prayers of praise and thanksgiving, a 
member of the family moves forward to the 
lamp, takes up the shamas, and repeats the 
ceremony of kindling the lights just as the 
temple lights were rekindled on the great 
day of victory by Judah, the Maccabee. The 
candles are lighted from right to left (as 
Hebrew writing reads from right to left) 
and according to most popular custom one 
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candle is lighted on the first day, two on the 
second, and so on until, on the eighth and last 
day, all the candles are burning. During this 
simple, memorable ceremony there is a short 
recitation, reviewing the happenings that led 
to the first Hanukkah, and telling all that the 
lights must not be used for any utilitarian 
purpose. Other lights must be used for illum- 
ination and no reading or work by the holi- 
day lights is allowed. 

While the candles burn is the time for 
games. The littler children crowd around a 
table to take part in a game similar to 
“put and take.” This is played with a small 
four-sided toy somewhat like a spinning top, 
made of lead or wood. It is called the 
trendel or dreidel and was brought into the 
Hanukkah celebrations by German and 
Polish children many many ‘years ago. On its 
four sides are these Hebrew letters: n, g, h, 
and s which stand for the Judaco-German 
words nehmen (take), ganz (all), halb 
(half), and stellen (put). There is a deeper 
meaning behind these words however, which 
form a phrase that can be translated as “a 
great miracle was wrought there.” This 
refers to the miraculous oil in the single 
cruze which lasted for eight days on the 
first Hanukkah. 

But something is missing from the cele- 
bration. The children stop and come run- 
ning to their elders with palms outstretched 
to receive their Hanukkah gifts. Sometimes 
a small one is presented to each member 
of the family on each of the eight days; 
sometimes just one gift is given. 

Now in a relaxed and festive atmosphere 
the adults, too, begin their storytelling and 
games. One favorite is known as Katoves. 
Where it came from is buried in mystery but 
the game, consisting of riddles and enigmas 
of every nature, puns and anagrams, calls 
for wit and cleverness. 


No Feast of Lights is complete 
without refreshments—delicacies of all kinds, 
and especially dishes made of milk and 
cheese. Unique to this occasion is the serv- 
ing of the latkes. These are a delicious sort 
of pancake made of ground potatoes fried in 
butter or fat. As the latkes are being served 


someone remembers the legend of Judith and 
her connection with this Estival. 

“There was once a rich and _ beautiful 
widow named Judith,” a voice begins, and so 
the old story is spun of the lovely Judith 
who lived in the city of Bethulia, near Jeru- 
salem, at a time when it was under seige to 
the armies of the Assyrian general, Holfernes. 
Food supplies were running low and the 
people despaired of holding out. At this 
crucial moment, Judith, preparing herself 
with prayers and purification, set out for the 
enemy camp. There, singlehanded, she was 
successful in outwitting the wily general, who 
lost his life in the encounter. Bereft of their 
leader the enemy soldiers fled, and the city 
of Bethulia was saved. In later versions of 
this tale Judith was said to be a member of 
the family of Maccabees, the city identified 
as Jerusalem instead of Bethulia. Although 
there is no reference to Judith in the 
authentic history of the Maccabees, legend 
persists in associating her with these heroic 
men. Because Judith is believed to have 
eaten nothing but food of cheese and milk 
during her stay in the enemy camp, these 
foods became a part of Hanukkah traditions, 
and in Judith’s honor, also, women lay aside 
their work while the lamps are lit. 

The candles flicker and burn low and we 
finally come to the conclusion of the home 
service, marked by the singing of the hymn, 
Maoz Zur (Fortress Rock). The words of 
the hymn form an acrostic spelling the name 
Mordecai, and recount the triumphs of 
Israel over oppressors from Pharaoh to 
Antiochus. No one knows who wrote these 
words, but the hymn is thought to have 
become a part of the Hanukkah ceremonies 
some time in the thirteenth century. The 
music is one of the best-known and best- 
loved melodies of the Jewish people, orig- 
inally borrowed from a composition chanted 
in the synagogues in olden times. 

The last flame dies and so, softly, good 
night, good night and blessings in remem- 
brance of the courageous Maccabees, of a 
people who battled fiercely for their faith, 
and of the lights that year by year shine 
forth, when shadows fall, to publish the 
miracle to the world. THE END 
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Recipe Exchange 
Announcement 
Subject: Invalid Cookery 
Date Due: December 20, 1952 


Each month we will announce in the magazine 
the kind of cookery for which we wish recipes. 
The recipe you send in MUST be one that you 
have used successfully. For every recipe printed 
THE AMERICAN GIRL will pay $1.00. 

We should also like to receive letters telling 
how and why you have found your recipe espe- 
cially helpful or valuable. 


FOLLOW THESE RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Recipes and letters must be typewritten or 
neatly printed in ink. 
2. Recipes and letters must be on separate sheets. 
Recipes should be written on one side of the 
paper only. 
3. In the upper right-hand corner of the recipe 
sheet, give your name, address, age, and the 
source of your recipe. 
4. List ingredients in the order of use in the 
recipe, and give level measurements. If any special 
techniques are involved, describe them fully. 
5. All recipes submitted become the property of 
The AMERICAN GIRL Magazine and cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. If your recipe is pub- 
lished in the magazine, you will receive a check 
for $1.00. Decisions of the judge are final. 
6. Address all entries to Cooking Editor, Amer- 
ican Girl Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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a Waxing Bee! 





Be the life of this 
different kind of party! 


Waxing bees are all the rage! It's 
smooth, big-time party fun—the 
mixer type that boys like—yet in- 
expensive and easy to give. Send 
for complete plans—invitation 
ideas...the props to have on hand 
... Suggestions for decorations, 
games and prizes...and most im- 
portant, ideas for refreshments. 
GIRL SCOUTS! If you're working 
for your Hostess Badge, this mate- 
rial will give you lots of beipl 
Write to 
Consumer Education Department, Dept. AG-12 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Ask for “How to Throw a 
Waxing Bee.” Be sure 
to give your name and address. 
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PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: I enjoyed The 
Wasp very much. Teen-Ager . . . Israeli Style 
was very good too, and I wish you would 
have one on Bermuda, since my pen pal lives 
there. The covers and fashions can’t be beat. 
Your magazine on the whole is very good, 
but there is one thing I dislike about it. That 

is the Recipe Exchange. 
BarBARA SAUTER (age 14) 


DUBLIN, IRELAND: [ am an Irish girl and one 
of the fortunate few in Ireland who get THE 
AMERICAN Gir. I would like to congratulate 
you on your wonderful magazine. I really 
enjoy every page of it. Over here there are 
no magazines for teen-agers nearly as good 
as THE AMERICAN Girt, My friends of all 
ages just love it, and any copies I have are 
now in a weather-beaten condition. 

Your fashions are lovely but I can never 
hope to have any of them bought for me in 
the United States. I can, however, have them 
copied over here, and I hope to do that very 
soon. 

The July issue was my first number, so 
I have not been able to follow The Wind 
Blows Free from the beginning. But I enjoy 
it, and all the other stories very much. 

I go to a convent boarding school near 
Dublin, and I come home every week end. 
We work on Saturday mornings and we have 
two hours homework every night. I learn 
religious doctrine, Irish, English, French, 
German, Latin, and mathematics. Those are 
my examination subjects and besides them 
I have singing, music (I play the piano and 
the cello), gymnastics, and a little history. 
Up until July, 1952, I had all the former 
subjects with the addition of art, needlework, 
science, and geography. But now I have 
dropped them. 

I do five languages, as Irish is compulsory 
here. I have begun also to teach myself 
Spanish at home, so you see I have a very full 
program. 

I would like very much to travel, and so 
far I have been to London, Paris, and two 
French seaside resorts on various holidays. 

BLATNARTH DUGGAN (age 15) 


SUN PRAIRIE, WISCONSIN: I didn’t care for 
your October cover at all. Both stories were 
very good. I enjoyed Teen-Ager . . . Israeli 
Style. The Wind Blows Free was a wonder- 
ful serial. I'm enjoying By You so much more 
now that you've got photography in it. I just 
love your fashions and your beauty hints are 
very helpful. 

JANE Wess (age 12) 
BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA: I am very proud 
of the town I live in. I attend Woodrow 
Wilson High School and I am a junior. The 
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reason we Becklians are so proud is that my 
school won the basketball, football, and 
wrestling championships of West Virginia 
last year. Beckley is called “The City of 
Champions.” 
Thanks ever so much for the story, The 
Wind Blows Free. It was swell. ; 
Witma Gay kincaip (age 16) 


WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT: I especially en- 
joyed Helping Hands in the October issue, 
and I hope you will have many more articles 
on good grooming in the coming issues. 

I simply loved Bucky’s Horns and The 
Wasp. I adore your fashions, though I wish 
you'd have more skirts and blouses, and not 
so many taffeta dresses. They are not always 
appropriate. 

Joan Crank (age 12) 





The Lady Chiara, ward of the Duke 
of Urbino, hostess at the palace in 
the absence of the Duchess, was as 
skilled in falconry as she was able 
in keeping a secret, or quick-witted 
and courageous in time of trouble. 
These attributes stood her in good 
stead when Cesare Borgia swooped 
down on Urbino. 


Read her exciting adventure 
in the new serial 


*°WARE FALCON!” 
By MARY K. CORBETT 


Beginning in January 











CAVINTI, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: [ am a Filipina 
girl and am a high school graduate. I have 
had your magazine for almost a year and 
enjoyed reading every copy. I just finished 
reading the fourth part of The Wind Blows 
Free. For me it is very interesting and I can 
hardly wait for a month to receive your next 
issue. 

Belles—On your Toes was very helpful. 
And, as I am the president of the Y-Teens 
here in our place, I also enjoy reading All 
Over the Map. Your fashions are darling. 

I want to thank my American friend, 
Marcia Fieno, for sending me the first teen- 
age magazine I’ve ever had. Congratulations! 

HENNY VILLANUEVA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: I have been 
subscribing to THE AMERICAN Girt for three 
years and have always anticipated it with 
much eagerness. From your book reviews to 
the fiction, to the fashion, and to the Jokes 


$< 


page, it is certainly something for every 
American girl to treasure. 

I noted about two years ago that you 
began a series of articles on teen-agers in 
foreign lands. From your Penny for Your 
Thoughts department I discovered that 
others shared my enthusiasm for these articles. 
But last month you really hit the jackpot. 
Teen-Ager . Israeli Style was certainly 
the best article yet. Perhaps I am a little 
prejudiced in saying that the article did a 
remarkable job in describing a typical Israeli 
girl, but if I am, it is only because I myself 
am a native Israeli, a “sabra.” I have been 
in the United States five years and I've loved 
it, but I am counting the days until I return 
to my native country. I hope to accomplish 
this within a period of two years. I would 
like to point out that not all typical Israeli 
girls have dates and wear stockings by the 
time they reach seventeen. 

RacHeL DoMke (age 16) 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND: [ am writing this letter 
to tell you how much I like THe AMERICAN 
Girt. I get it from a friend in Vancouver. 

I read Double Date and thought it mar- 
velous. The rest of the stories are very good 
also. I especially like By You. 

One day I would like very much to visit 
America. 

MarGARET SHEPHERD (age 13) 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: I hope The Golden 
Alligator will equal The Wind Blows Free, 
which was tops. I also enjoyed The Wasp and 
Teen-Ager . . . Israeli Style. The October 
Prize Purchase was adorable, as are many of 
your fashions. 

ManriANNE LEE (age 12) 


EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA: “We want the 
A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N G-I-R-L!” yell the teen- 
agers in Easton. THE AMERICAN GIRL maga- 
zine rates first in the small town of Easton. 
We all thought the story The Wind Blows 
Free was super. The article Helping Hands 
was very helpful to all of us. We also loved 
the story, The Wasp. 

How about having an article on the care of 
your hair? In it suggest what to do about dry 
and split ends in your hair. 

We love your recipes and they help us 
teen-agers when Mother is not home and we 
have to make the family meal by ourselves. 

Patsy LeInBACH (age 16) 


HAMILTON, CANADA: I am a Girl Guide in 
the Fifty-first Company of Kenilworth United 
Church, so I thoroughly enjoy All Over the 
Map. I especially enjoyed your serials The 
Wind Blows Free and Double Date. 1 have 
also read some other fine stories in your 
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magazine. I also like your patterns and fash- 
ions a lot, and hope to purchase a few. By 
You is another very interesting section. I 
like most of your covers, but I agree you 
should have pictures of animals on the covers 
too. 

Your beauty tips are a great help to me, 
too. The section on books is very good, and I 
hope to purchase some. I am very interested 
in sports, especially swimming. Last month’s 
story Prima Ballerina was excellent, since I 
took ballet for seven years before I decided 
my best chances were with swimming. I 
hope to have a job with something to do 
about swimming in future years. 

Jupy Moore (age 12) 


HARRISBURG, NEBRASKA: The little town I 
live in isn’t very big. This year the enroll- 
ment in our high school is only sixty-seven. 
But that is twenty more than last year! It’s 
just about the friendliest town there is—but 
you probably all think the same of your 
home town too. 

I've been wanting to write for a long time 
and say how wonderful I think THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt is. I've been taking it for four 
years, and have enjoyed every issue. I en- 
joyed The Wasp and The Wind Blows Free. 
I think By You is a wonderful addition. 

Evetyn Hessup (age 16) 


ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS: The Wasp and 
Bucky's Horns were super. And the conclu- 
sion of The Wind Blows Free was grand. 

I always enjoy A Penny for Your Thoughts 
and By You. I think Sue Ellen Anway’s story 
was wonderful. 

Lucy Lear Soup (age 12) 


MOUNTAIN, WEST VIRGINIA: I especially 
liked your fall and winter school fashions. 
The Wasp was an excellent story and I also 
liked the recent serial, The Wind Blows Free. 
More stories like them, please. I would like 
to see some articles on music as a career, and 
nursing, also. 

I go to Pennsboro High School, and am a 
freshman. I am secretary of our class and 
song leader of our 4-H club. We don’t have 
a Girl Scout troop in our town so I am not a 
Girl Scout, although I would like to be one. 

JupirH ANN McCu.toucu (age 14) 


KEW GARDENS, NEW YORK: We both think 
your stories are wonderful, but we would like 
to see some more mysteries. All Over the Map 
is very helpful as we are both Girl Scouts. 
The Wind Blows Free was terrific! Bucky’s 
Horns was also very good. In general your 
magazine is tops! 
JANE Gripsin (age 12) 
GincER REBACH (age 11) 


ST. CLAIR, MISSOURI: I really enjoyed the 
story, The Wasp. I hope you will have a lot 
more stories like it. 
I like your patterns. I have used several 
of these patterns for my 4-H clothing project. 
1 am not a Girl Scout but I enjoy the 
All Over the Map articles very much. 
Kay Repuace (age 13) 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA: The Wind Blows Free 
was very good and so was The Wasp. Let's 
have more stories like them. County Fair 
Frolic was good. I wish you’d have more like 
it. October's Prize Purchase was out of this 
world. Rita CuHampsers (age 12) 





Books (Continued from page 3) 


proud as it did her delighted parents. 
Janet’s story—the result of a moment's reck- 
less carelessness—could so easily be yours. 
She had her fair share of an average teen- 
ager’s faults and weaknesses, but not all 
girls could make so much out of a “mile- 
stone” summer. This is a fine first novel by 
an author who knows young people. 


\2\2\ A YEAR FROM NOW. by Marjorie 

Hatt. William Sloane Associates, 
$2.75. It was the week before Commence- 
ment at Northville College and the “six in- 
separables” were having a bull session about 
their job assignments from the College 
Placement Bureau and their hopes and fears 
for the year ahead. “I just had a terrific idea,” 
Melissa said eagerly. “Let’s plan a reunion 
for a year from today, and see how we made 
out. What do you say, kids?” So this is the 
story of six young women just out of college 
and their adjustment to adult life and to 
their first jobs. A place to live; the wearing 
nine-to-five routine; competition and office 
politics; satisfactions and frustrations of first 
jobs; dates; marriage; careers—these are the 
problems, faced in different ways by these 
six girls, that pop up in the life of any girl 
starting adult life on her own. From dashing, 
exciting Melissa, daughter of a wealthy 
widower to farmer’s daughter Allison, whose 
before-college life had held little glamour, 
the girls talk, think, act like real girls of 
today. They had all majored in Home Eco- 
nomics but each girl had different individual 
characteristics, aptitudes, likes and dislikes, 
so their varied job experiences give a good 
picture of the many opportunities open to 
the graduate in home economics. Among 
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the six, there are jobs in advertising, teaching, 
industry, television, and hotel work. To tell 
which girl does what would give away too 
much of a realistic and entertaining story of 
the world you will soon be entering. 


(alc) MARCY CATCHES UP. By RosaMOND 
Du Jarpin. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, $2.50. You may have met Marcy in 
the earlier book “Wait for Marcy.” Both 
are by the author of your beloved 
American Girt serial, later published in 
book form, “Double Date.” Marcy is sev- 
enteen now and has acquired a good deal 
of social poise and self-confidence. She can 
usually count on the devoted attention of 
Steve Judson. Like a bolt from the blue, 
she and her favorite friend Liz receive an 
invitation to spend the summer on a ranch 
in Colorado. Steve’s jealous possessive- 
ness provokes a serious quarrel, but Marcy 
is happy to leave for the ranch with Steve s 
good-by kiss on her lips and his admoni- 
tion “not to fall for any guy in Colorado” 
in her ears. At first life on the ranch 
is not quite as Marcy and Liz have pictured 
it, but they soon meet a couple of young 
men only a little older in years but much 
more mature in attitude and are drawn into 
a breathless round of Western hospitality. 
Marcy meets her first serious grown-up ro- 
mance with unusual wisdom and returns 
home a poised and adult young woman. 
AmericaN Girt readers know for them- 
selves Mrs. du Jardin’s skill in creating peo- 
ple as real as their own family circles and 
that she writes of today’s young people with 
honest appreciation and understanding. 
THE END 
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Baltimore, Md. ........ Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Boston, Mass. .cccccccccecccccccesses Filene’s 
Ds OR Us na cenanesnt Abraham & Straus 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .......... Miller Bros., Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ The H. & S. Pogue Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... The Halle Bros. Co. 
ME, GOMES dsc cccccesscvcea G. Fox & Co. 
 ,. wccanideanes een seneubn’ Foley's 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ The Dayton Co. 
NN MM cksve tes eeneneieademan Kresge’s 
Ph Tk ackedessacuxkunent Thalhimer’s 
Oe Fe SS cco kcccnkond Field Schlick, Inc. 
WE, Be Ue occnseccsacveas Wm. H. Frear & Co. 
Washington, D.C. ...... Woodward & Lothrop 










FREE CATALOG 
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OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT 


TENTS + RUBBER BOATS * TARPAULINS 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS 
The nation’s largest organization specializing in gov- 
ernment surplus bargains, outdoor, camping and sports 
equipment. 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. Reckiway'10, ws. 




















BUBBLING 
WITH EXCITEMENT! 
Earrings as gay and gala as New 
Year’s Eve. Wee Christmas balls 
dangle "bout your head. Earring 
your guests too! Glistening bright 
in red, green, gold, aqua. 





1.00 pair; 
da —— Postpaid — No C.0.D.’s 


WORLD IDEAS tet, 42,2422, 33rd Ave 


$1.75 two pair 








HAVE LOTS OF FUN 


This catalog lists everything 
needed to do handicraft; weav- 
ing, block printing, basketry, 
book-binding and working with 
leather, clay, cork and metal. 
Looms, books and instruction 
aids are listed. Write today. 





HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 






Gi C 125 

Ring C RIA Sterl. Gold Plated 

Sterl_$2.50 each $1.40 each 60c each 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 


Send for Free 112C Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Catalogue Prices subject to 20% Federal Sales Taz 
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Decorate brass craft, copper 
craft, burnt wood etchings, 
glorified glass, pre-sketched 
Paintings, glass etchings, 
ete., for gifts or profit. 
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uninteresting shade of brown—no tints of gold; 
nothing. His former owner vowed that he was 
only ten years old. I personally thought that 
he was the grandfather of Methuselah. His 
name was Prince, and a more unfitting name 
I’ve yet to hear. He secretly reminded me of 
Stonewall Jackson, namely: “There he stands 
like a stone wall.” So he remained known to 
me as “The Horse.” 

The Horse didn’t look up. His next chomp 
seemed full of defiance, saying: “Oh, yeah?” 

I said nothing, but ground my teeth. I 
menacingly held up the bridle. The Horse 
glanced at me—merely glanced—and _side- 
stepped quickly away—that is, as quickly as 
his overgrown frame would move. I stepped 
forward. He stepped back. 

“Now, look,” I said. “I’m not any happier 


about this than you are. But I’ve got to 
ride you.” 
The Horse gave a resentful wheeze, and, 


with the air of a martyr, allowed me to slip 
on the bridle. As I lifted the saddle—a heavy. 
worn, Western relic—he wheezed again and 
side-stepped away. I grabbed the dragging 
reins. 

“Let’s not go through that again,” said I, 
and slipped the girth strap into the buckle. 
He tried the trick of filling himself full of 
air, and then letting it out, but I was used 
to that and talked him out of it. I fixed the 
stirrups, and gave a sigh of relief. The worst 
was over. Now, all I had to do was to bump 
about twice around the field, and retire. 

I climbed up. It wasn’t hard to mount 
The Horse, for there was a lot of him to land 
on. Picking up the reins, I clucked softly 
to him. No response. I clucked again, this 
time a bit louder. Still no response. Then 
I let loose with a cluck that would have done 
justice to all the poultry in America. The 
Horse was off in a flash—a rather jouncing 
flash at that. | flew up and down on that 
saddle. I tried vainly to post, but The Horse 
was as Western as his saddle and denounced 
(or should I say debounced?) all my efforts. 

“Whoa!” I yelled, feeling like a clodhopper 
from Kansas. 

The Horse paid no attention. He raced 
around the field, with me bobbing madly on 
his back. 

“Just call me Miss Rubber Ball of 
I thought grimly. 

What a gait he had! So different from the 
dainty, well-trained trots of the horses at 
camp. 

I pulled on the reins until i thought the 
bit would split his mouth. 

“Who-o-o-a!” 


1952.” 


I managed to gasp out be- 


tween bounces. 
The Horse whoaed. He certainly did. I 
flew over his head and landed with an un- 


dignified thud on the ground. 

Gingerly I picked myself up and felt for 
broken bones. Unluckily. there were none. 
“You — you — you — prehistoric APE!” I 
shouted. 

The Horse said nothing. But I caught an 
ever-so-faint twinkle in one of his eyes. 


“Okay!” said I. 


to have the laugh on me. I'll ride you until 


“No horse is ever going 


you know who’s boss!” 

I climbed back on. And I rode him. I 
rode him AND rode him. And, half an hour 
later, when I climbed creakingly off, it was 
very evident who was boss. The Horse was! 

But, as I staggered up the hill to my house, 
I didn’t feel the same distaste I had in the 
beginning. The Horse had_personality—my 
anguished bones could vouch for that. 

RUTH DOAN (age 13) Laconia, New Hampshire 
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By You 


(Continued from page 16) 


Winter Skies 
Poetry Award 


The skies are dark. 
Gray. 
Overcast, 
Forbidding. 
As the sharpness of a woman’s voice. 
The voice softens with tender love 
As she tucks a blanket round her child, 
While the skies brighten 
As they cover the earth 
Gently 
With a soft. 
Fresh, 
Blanket of snow. 
Peace... 
MIRIAM REITZ (age 16) Guttenberg, lowa 


Uncopied 
Nonfiction Award 


She was beautiful in an elegant sort of 
way. As far distant from her own sort as a 
queen is from her subjects. In fact, she was 
the type that one looked at twice, thrice, and 
even more without tiring, and turned away 
with a mental picture of a dignified lady. 

Other than looks, she had more outstanding 
qualities. Consideration for others was among 
her virtues. True, she was eager for com- 
panionship, but being sensitive she never 
forced her presence on anyone. She would 
observe her elders and watch for a time when 
she would cause the least trouble to ask for 
attention. 

If I should pay a tribute to her, I would 
say that I’d like to have her disposition: quiet, 
soft, unassuming, sensitive to every mood, 
longing for affection yet patient in receiving 
it. If she did not receive it, she went off to 
mourn alone, and in return asked only for 
what one would give to her freely—thus a 
perfect example of putting “self” in the 
background. 

This perhaps would not be unusual in one 
who was trained in those traits,*but to be 
born with them, and to live in this world 
with them unmarred makes them more ap- 
preciable, deep, and lasting. This person (yes, 
a person) was born with them, for you see, 
she was “Lady,” our Dalmatian dog. 

BETH BODIFORD (age 15) Abbeville, Alabama 





PHOTOGRAPHY AWARD: : 
DIANE JOHNSON (age 15) Greendale, Wisconsin 


Tomorrow 
Fiction Award 


Sharon forced a weak smile to her thin 
lips as a series of awed giggles responded 
to the joke Claire was telling. The girl 
couldn’t see what was funny or at all nice 
about it, but she must act like the others; 
mustn't let on that she felt shy and awkward 
amidst their gay, talkative group. 

“Your turn, Marcia!” Claire announced with 
a mystic smile. “Read your list of Restricted 
Definitions by Mr. Webster Overlooked!” 

Marcia, sitting on her rumpled bedding in 
Turk fashion, produced a much-creased sheet 
of paper and rattled off words that sent the 
girls into shrieks of laughter. Sharon frowned, 
puzzled. They didn’t make one bit of sense, 
yet everyone knew what it all meant. 
She let a shrill, croaking laugh escape her 
lips. untimely, and far too obvious. Several 
girls looked at her, wonderingly, but Marcia 
riveted their attention with her 
preposterous definitions. 

Sharon felt miserably self-conscious. What 
if they called on her to entertain? Could 
she sing that funny song she'd heard, or would 
they think it was stupid and childish? Oh, 
well, tomorrow she would them— 

Tomorrow! She had said that yesterday. 
“Tomorrow night at the slumber party I'll 
them how easily I can join in their 
conversations, how I’m not afraid to talk 
to Don, or Al, or Pete when we go to their 
houses on the scavenger hunt.” Tomorrow 
was today. Her chance was dissolved. Sharon 
had remained completely aloof from the girls’ 
conversations except for several silly remarks 
that everyone ignored. She had clammed up 
at Al and Don’s house. When Pete had driven 
up asking them for a ride, it had been Sharon 
who ventured a refusal because she didn’t 
recognize him. To make matters worse, she 
blurted out, “You look like someone I know!” 
Sharon had felt like crawling in a hole. 

Tomorrow! Four months ago, as a new 
resident of the town, she had eagerly joined 
the club—a school organization just for new 
freshmen. It had always been Tomorrow. The 
resolutions didn’t mean anything until after 
each day was over; after she had failed to 
try and be less bashful. After she had shied 
away from conversations with boys and girls. 
After all chances of doing better each day had 
diminished. Always Tomorrow! 

Now Marilyn, nicknamed “Corpsy” because 
of her famous ghost stories, in her fire-engine 
red shorty nightgown, began one of her spe- 
cialties. Someone snapped the lights off to 
make it more authentic. The eerie glow of 
a street lamp forced its way in through the 
partly open Venetian blinds. Silence inter- 
vened. The only sounds were an impatient 
stifled giggle, and someone tossing restlessly 
underneath her single blanket on the floor. 
Marilyn started. Her tone of voice was per- 
fect—suspenseful, with just enough sound 
effects to bring forth squeals. 

“The head rolled slowly down the street . . . 
its eyelids were wired up... .” 

Sharon shuddered, thankful when the tales 
were over. The girls then began gossiping 
about other girls, and boys—about the dance 
last Friday night. Sharon listened enviously. 
They didn’t even know she existed. She didn’t 
date boys: didn’t even have one to speak 
about or praise. Did she belong, really belong. 
in this club? 

Tomorrow they were going to the beach. 
On the bus—she would have a splendid chance 
to talk then. They might compliment her on 
the new strapless bathing suit she had, and 
think she looked cute. Maybe when one of 
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the boys they were meeting saw how she 
wasn’t afraid to go way out past the waves, 
he would become impressed. Maybe . . 
There again! Tomorrow! She knew per- 
fectly well what the word meant. She could 
visualize repeated failure. But really, tomorrow 
was another day—another chance—tomorrow 
she might be able to summon up courage— 
tomorrow she might be alert and know just 
what to say at the right time—Tomorrow— 
CATHY FEDERER (age 14) Los Angeles, California 


Why Girls Go Crazy 
Poetry Award 


How dreary, how smeary, 
My lipstick becomes. 

My hair is on end, 
And black are my thumbs. 


I’ve worked half the morning 
To clean up my room, 

With dust rag and wax, 
Elbow grease and a broom. 


On my chin is a cobweb, 
A smudge on my nose, 
A ragman would laugh at 
My “feminine” clothes. 


My nails are all stained, 
My shirt is a fit, 
You'll see when I bend 
That my blue jeans are split. 


How nice that “Prince Charming” 
Won’t come till tonight, 

And he'll never know 
I can look such a fright. 


But wait! There’s the doorbell! 
Oh, that’s not alarming— 
It’s just a neighbor or— 
Oh, no! Prince Charming! 
MAIE WALL (age 17) Lexington, Kentucky 


America 
Nonfiction Award 


A new country, yes, America! To Resi and 
Heinz a huge country, from the very be- 
ginning when they left the ship to spend an 
exciting two and one half months in America. 

One surprise, for instance, water on the 
table! They never drank that at home in 
Germany, but it didn’t take long for them 
to acquire that habit, too. “Sightseeing cars” 
were Heinz and Resi’s pet name for our 
American cars being transported to the 
dealers. So many cars, too. In Heinz’s town 
not more than three or four cars were among 
the five thousand people. What were feet for 
anyway? Everyone has a bicycle. 

A common thing to us is coffee, but to 
them it is a novelty. Resi soon taught us to 
make coffee in a more economical way. 

“Red lips belong in America, not in 
Germany.” Resi’s mother reminded her that 
she was home, not in America, when she tried 
her lipstick. Good grooming counts a lot in 
Germany. One of the remarks they made was 
about our poorly kept shoes. They kept their 
shoes shined and polished 

So much meat on the table impressed them 
very much. They think we eat too much 
meat here. They eat potatoes over there in a 
big way. They also feed their pigs potatoes. 
They cook huge kettles full just for the pigs. 

Popcorn! What a kick we got out of watch- 
ing them when we popped corn. They quit 
playing cards to watch. They wanted to re- 
move the lid to watch it pop. When they left 
for home they took two cans of popcorn along 
not to eat, but “just for fun.” 

Heinz works in the post office in his home, 
Stolzenau. There the telephone office is located 
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in the post officc. Telephones are mostly dial 
phones. Bills are paid there, too. 

We live in a small town and the weekly 
paper often told of the many homes they vis- 
ited while here. As soon as we received the 
paper, they cut the articles out of the paper 
containing their names before we had a chance 
to read the paper. 

We enjoyed showing them the way we live. 
We hope they enjoyed their visit and will 
have many interesting things to tell their rel- 
atives and friends in Germany. 

DOROTHYE BUSCHING (age 12) Stanwood, lowa 


Heavenly Daze 
Nonfiction Award 

“I wish I were there.” That’s what I say to 
myself every time I look at a picture post 
card from somewhere in Florida. 

This one says “winter bathing in Florida.” 
Just imagine going swimming in the ocean 
in January. Look at those people on the beach. 
There’s a girl who could be me. I wish it were. 
The one thing that makes this beach different 
from any beach I’ve ever seen is the swaying 
palms, every one with its long trunk bent and 
leaning in a different direction. 

Here’s a whole folder of post-card pictures, 
each one more beautiful than the next, but 
every one a combination of blue skies, golden 
sands, and green plumes of palms dipping 
gracefully. Here’s one with flowers. Are those 
colors really true? 

Just look at those luxury yachts. “Hello, 
Captain, I’d like to charter your boat for 
today.”” Now I’m reading the description that 
comes with the pictures. We’re at sea now 
and the fishing lines are out. There’s a strike! 
What is it? A tuna, a sailfish, a dolphin, or a 
? ? I’m reeling it in now, what a fight. Here 
it comes. It’s a dolphin. Pretty as can be with 
its scales of silver, blue, and green, iridescent 
in the sun. That’s what the postcard says. 

If my wish were only a ticket, I'd be on 
the plane now and in four hours I’d be there. 
CAROLE PFLUGFELDER (age 14) Great Neck, 
New York 


The Cry of the Flute 
Poetry Award 
The mournful wail of the sorrowful flute 
twines around the corner—always 
twisting. 
turning, 
pleading its lonely, plaintive 
tones, 
Only to find its passage blocked by the 
insurpassable blast of the 
boisterous, 
banging basses. 
The shrill, piercing suddenness of the 
trumpet 
grinds its way above the basses to over- 
throw them and claim victory. 
Then silence comes— 
Ever followed by the sad, 
pleading, 
groping fingers of the flute 
reaching out to claim the dead. 
SHARON LEE AKERS (age 13) Sacramento, 
California 





HONORABLE MENTION 

ART: Donna Logan (age 15) Decatur, Ill.; Sabra 
Segal (age 14) Brookline, Mass. 

POETRY: Margaret Preston (age 16) Brookville, 
Ind. 

FICTION: Gay Ackerman (age 16) Goshen, N. Y.; 
Donna De Lacy (age 14) Dallas, Tex. 

NONFICTION: Anna Stewart (age 13) Yukon, 
Okla.; June Peternel (age 15) Waukegan, Ill. 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mary Howard (age 13) Garden 
City, Kans.; Gretchen G. White (age 13) Alta- 
dena, Calif. 


The Snowflake 
Poetry Award 


It dances down 

The winter 

Sky, 

Flirtatious, a little 
Rascal. 

It sees my upturned 
Face, 

And laughing, 

It turns 

A somersault and 
Lands upon 

My nose. 

JANE PETHERBRIDGE, (age 13) Hallowell, Maine 





Rules for BY YOU Entries 


H “YE You sent an entry yet for your own 
Contributors’ Department? 

Readers under eighteen years of age may 
send contributions to this department. Only 
original material, never before published 
anywhere, should be submitted. Any subject 
that will appeal to teen-agers may be used. 

“Original” means that in all contributions 
the idea, and the drawing or words which 
express that idea, must be entirely the 
sender's. Contributions must not be copied in 
any way from the work of another person. 

Short Stories: Not over 800 words. 

Poems: Two to twenty-five lines. 

Nonfiction: Description, biographical 
or human-interest sketch, episode from real 
life. Not over 400 words. 

Drawings: Black-and-white only, on 
stiff drawing paper or poster board; may be 
done in pencil, black writing ink, India ink, 
charcoal, tempera, or wash. Not smaller than 
5” x 7”, Warninc: Wrap carefully! 

Photographs: Black-and-white only. 
No smaller than 24” by 244”. Wrap care- 
fully, as damaged photographs will not be 
considered. 


RULES 


1. Entries for the April, 1953, issue must be 
mailed on or before January 1, 1953. Entries 
will be considered only for the one issue of 
the magazine for which they are submitted. 
2. On the upper half of the first page of all 
manuscripts—or on a sheet attached to draw- 
ings and photographs—there must be written: 

The name, address, and age of sender. 

Her troop number if she is a Girl Scout. 

The number of words in the piece submitted. 

The following endorsement, signed by par- 
ent, teacher, or guardian: 

“I have seen this contribution and am con- 
vinced that it is the original idea and work of 
the sender.” 

3. Manuscripts must be typewritten or neatly 
written in ink, on one side of the paper only. 
4. Ages of the contributors will be considered 
in judging, and the decision of the judges is 
final. A contributor may send only one entry a 
month—not one of each kind, but only one. 
5. All manuscripts, drawings, and photographs 
submitted become the property of THE AMER- 
1cAN Girt Magazine and cannot be acknowl- 
edged or returned. THE AMERICAN GIRL re- 
serves the right to cut and edit manuscripts 
when necessary. 


AWARDS 


First awards, $10; all others, $5. Each month 
a list of Honorable Mention contributions is 
printed. No awards are made for these. 
Send Entries to “By You” Dept. Editor 
The American Girl Magazine 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
plus gorgeous World-Wide Airmail collection 10¢. 
Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce Triangle, 
many others with beautifully illustrated Book, only 10¢ 

with choice approvals and bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 718, N. Y. 


KYole Fie [oY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 2S5c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO, Camden 70, New York 


307 ALL DIFFERENT 15c 








A per monger grees el of commemoratives, 
triangle: = values, bi-colored stamps, 
ete Only 15¢ 


GARCELON STAMP co. Box 407, Calais, Maine 


GIVEN/ U.S.CATALOG 


1 Authoritative new guide to U.S. stamps 

| meer = by the world’s largest stamp firm. 
Uo- -to-date prices, many illustrations. 

H. E. HARRIS & CO., Boston 17-B3, Mass. 


203 All Differenta 
wow! I; me beings 10 
Zeppelins, Somlocctate, 
Airmails, High Values, C 
@ ete., to new customers 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 522, Jamestown, N.Y. 




















nsnooeres, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Koalabear, Kooka- 
burra and other fierce jungle 
beasts eo if you request our 
excitin rovals. 

NIAGA AMP CO., 1 gaat 
on-the-Lane 221, Canada. 


et Ditterent Stamps 













0. R TRIANGLE 


a 


RE \ 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, He 
triguing CO ae from Europe, Afri 

Sc: Balkans. 


Scandinavia, 


Ondy 5 to pho 





Asia, etc., used sta ps. ena” ‘anu used stamps, you will be 
jw ne Au given oy Oe pproval service poettees nts oqoding 
3¢ postage. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD—4, MASS 


Given! Seott’s International Stamp Album 
5 plus valuable, colorful collection, hinges, 
mystery sets, $5.00 Presidential. Full 


particulars to approval applicants. 3e Post- 












age, please. 


ra 68-G Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 








GIVEN! |. “THE STAMP FINDER" 

Tells at a glance the country to 
which any stamp belongs. 32-pages illustrated. includes 
valuable Sa a Collector's Dictionary,’ ne Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps so Approvals. 
GARCELON “STAMP CO., Box ait “Calais, Me. 


Ze CATALOG GIVEN! 


Wustreted! United States 
. Albums 














Seams. eine in 


Gos © CO.. 101 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, 





GIGANTIC COLLECTION: : GIVEN! 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — —— 


Seeenieks Cath Spine ous ote 
lect 


rated "esasine ar ome oe for postage. 
Grav STAMP CO. Dept. AG. Toronto, Canad 


GIVEN! Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5c Post. Bargain 
lists and approvals 


Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 212, Jamestown, N.Y. 


What Are “Approvals? 
“‘Approvals,”” or “approval sheets,’"” mean sheets with 
stamps attached which are made up and sent out by deal- 
ers. The only obligation on the part of the recipient of 
“Approvals” is that the stamps must be returned prompt- 
ly and in good condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the collector 
should detach those which he wishes to buy, then return 
the sheet with the remaining stamps in as good order as 
when received, enclosing the price of the stamps he has 
detached and, most important, his name, street, address, 
City, postal zone number, State, and the invoice number. 











ARE YOU GOING TO MOVE? 
Give The American Girl at least six weeks' 
notice, so as not to miss any issues. Be sure to 
send your old as well as your new address to 
The American Girl, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17. 





When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
The American Girl 
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Marilyn Layman. “I was 
immediately attracted to 
Queen's Lace! It is as dainty 
and exquisite as the name 
implies.” 


Shirley De Carlo. “New 
Blossom Time is my favorite 
pattern. Not too simple, 
not too ornate... and the 
idea of a balanced place 


setting intrigues me.” 


Barbara Lowe. “I choose 
Northern Lights. It is defi- 
nitely modern, yet will go 
with everything. I espe- 
cially like its simplicity and 


dignity.” 


Linda Yaple. “All of the 
International Sterling pat- 
terns are truly lovely, but 
Brocade touches my heart 
with its delicate design and 


everlasting beauty.” 


Molly Benner. “I pick 
Courtship because it has 
such graceful lines. It’s a 
neat-looking pattern that 
will add distinction to any 
table.” 


Exeitement for Columbus (een-agers 


They choose their favorite International Sterling Patterns 



































“A 


International 


Slerling 


Copyright 1952, The International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn, 


Py 





T COLUMBUS’ famous Maramor 
Restaurant, five thrilled high 
school students, all active ““Y-Teens,” 
gather to select their favorite patterns 
in lovely International Sterling. 
Realizing the importance of this 
moment, each girl considers every one 
of the fifteen patterns carefully—think- 
ing of it in relation to her personality 
and her dream home.” 


Naturally, they choose different pat- 





FREE! Send for your own Sterling 


Silver Record to list pieces you collect 


terns, but they all agree they want 
International—the solid silver with 


in your pattern. Your initials on cover, 


beauty that lives forever! And _ these 
: Mail coupon today! 


wise girls are starting their sets now 


a MS, = 


...taking the first step toward future a a 


Dept. 1712, 169 Colony St., 


Meriden, Connecticut @ 


homes of their own! 


Today, International Sterling is one 
of the greatest values your dollar can Please send me, free, my Sterling 
buy. You can still start with a tea- Saver Reseed, with folder chawing 
spoon for as little as $3.00; or a 6-piece 
Name 





place setting for $27.50, incl. Fed. tax. 


Street 





City C tate 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
all International Ste rling patterns. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





My initials are 

















